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The Week at a Glance 


CARLOADINGS: In the February 20 
week revenue cars loaded totaled 715 
thousand, which was 22 per cent above the 
same week last year. The Ohio flood thus 
passes into memory, insofar as it was a 
factor in pulling down railroad traffic. 

Ls) 
OHIO DAMS FLOOD CAUSE?: We 
have raised the question before on this 
page as to whether or not the dams on the 
Ohio river had anything to do with the 
severity of the recent floods. Some peo- 
ple in Louisville seem to think so—and a 
grand jury has asked that the dams be 
blown up; and, furthermore, that Louis- 
ville residents be compensated by Uncle 
Sam for the flood damage his dams did. 

® 
PETTENGILL BILL: The House 
Committee on Interstate Commerce last 
week reported favorably (vote was 15 to 
8) on Congressman Pettengill’s bill to re- 
peal the long-and-short-haul clause of the 
Fourth Section of the Interstate Commerce 
Act. There were no amendments. Repre- 
sentative Bulwinkle of North Carolina 
stated that he will submit a minority report. 

e 
SPLINTS FOR VIADUCTS: The 
Southern Pacific, Pacific Lines, needed 
stronger viaducts and solved its problem 
by supporting 60-ft. girders in the middle 
—thus making 1898’s bridges do 1937’s 
work. An article herein tells how the job 
was done (some arc-welding was employed 
and unusual precautions were taken to pro- 
tect employees who worked at the renova- 
tion task). 

e 
WONDER TRIP TO ALCO: On 
April 11 the New York Central will oper- 
ate a third of its now famous “wonder 
trips,” designed to meet the fancy of the 
growing army of railroad fans. The ob- 
jective of this excursion, which will start 
from New York, will be the works of the 
American Locomotive Co. at Schenectady. 


HIGH SPEED 4-6-6-4’S: The Northern 
Pacific recently took delivery of twelve 
4-6-6-4 articulated locomotives for high- 
speed freight service. They are designed 
to burn low-grade coal (grates unusually 
large). An article herein gives the details 
of the design of these interesting engines— 
of a general type (single expansion, ar- 
ticulated, high-speed) which is making 1lo- 
comotive history. 
2 

BLACK BILL: A bill to pay railroad 
employees a day’s wages for six hours, 
mstead of eight hours, of work (which is 
not, properly speaking, a six-hour-day bill 
at all) has been introduced in the Senate 
by Senator Black (similar to the Crosser 
Bill in the House). Meantime, the com- 
mittee (of which committee George M. 
Harrison is a member) appointed by the 
President to report on the N. R. A. has 
gone on record against decreases in hours 
of labor unless more leisure is worth more 
to the worker than more goods. The rail- 
road labor organizations want more leisure 
and more goods—but it is a cinch that the 
American people as a whole cannot have 


both. If a part of the people get both, 
then the rest of them will get neither. 

s 
HAROLD LANE: Railway Age records 
with deep regret the death last Saturday 
of its Washington editor, Harold F. Lane. 
A journalist of unusual thoroughness and 
highest integrity, he was an authority on 
transportation among the Washington 
corps and correspondents—and his ability 
and reliability were equally respected by 
the many hundreds of railroad officers and 
public authorities with whom he came in 
contact. The Railway Age has lost an in- 
valuable worker; the staff of Railway Age 
—and many of our readers as well—have 
lost a cherished friend. 

* 
SHOPS UNDER WATER: The Illi- 
nois Central had an unusual rehabilitation 
job on its hands as a result of the sub- 
mergence for 20 days of its main locomo- 
tive shop (at Paducah). Speed was neces- 
sary—so the road made up a special train 
of all needed materials, with living quar- 
ters and food for the staff, and moved in 
on the job while there were still 3 feet of 
water in the shop. The plan of attack is 
described in an article elsewhere herein. 

s 
FARM AND INDUSTRY: When 
farmers prosper, industries prosper and in- 
dustrial traffic increases proportionately. 
This is shown by a study by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture of railroad shipments 
from industrial to agricultural states in 
1933 and 1935, summarized herein. In that 
period farm income increased 58 per cent, 
which was closely paralleled by an increase 
of 60 per cent in industrial traffic moving 
into the farm states. 

e 
52 PASSENGER CARS: The Santa Fe 
has ordered 52 passenger cars. Other 
equipment orders itemized in the news 
pages this week include 2,000 freight cars 
each for the Norfolk & Western and 
Northern Pacific; and 5 locomotives for 
the Cotton Belt (from its own shops). 
This road has also ordered 10 coaches, 
while the Central of Georgia ordered 5 
coaches and 3 express cars. The most im- 
portant equipment inquiry which the week 
brought forth was that of the C. N. R. for 
50 passenger cars. 

a 
R. R. FUTURE: Missionary work 
among business men to show them that 
they cannot stave off government owner- 
ship of the railroads merely by passing 
resolutions against it is the theme of the 
leading editorial herein. Socialized rail- 
roads would mean general socialization, 
and yet the really effective workers for 
railroad socialization are precisely the busi- 
ness interests who believe themselves most 
free even of a mild tinge of pink. The 
editorial concludes that the course of the 
railroads depends largely on the extent to 
which business can be brought to see the 
facts of life about their relations with the 
railroads; and on the extent to which the 
good will of railroad employees toward the 
industry is geared in on situations where 
its power will do some good. 
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“GOOD MORNING, 5 O’CLOCK”: 
Hotels politely rout out their guests who 
have to catch an early train, but passengers 
starting from home in the wee small 
hours have heretofore had to depend on 
the old family alarm clock. Now at sev- 
eral towns on the C. & N. W., prospective 
early morning trippers can arrange to have 
the railway rouse them from their dreams 
—a decided boon since, if the train should 
be late, the customer is given that much 
longer to pound the ear. And it used to 
be said (and some parrots are still repeat- 
ing it) that the railroads lack merchandis- 
ing talent. e 


EQUIPMENT MONEY: The issues of 
equipment trust certificates are coming 
through faster than they have for many 
a long year. Possibly the opinion that 
some financial observers are expressing, 
with increasing frequency, that bargain in- 
terest rates for equipment loans may soon 
pass into history, is beginning to gain 
credence. Be that as it may, there could 
hardly be a more convincing barometer of 
industrial recovery. Every dollar of these 
issues means more men at work—not only 
in equipment building, but reaching clear 
back to the mines; more men at work 
hauling materials; railroads saving money 
by the greater operating efficiency of the 
new rolling stock; and investors getting a 
small, but «safe, return on idle funds. 
a 

“FIREMEN” ON DIESELS: Repre- 
sentatives of railway managements and the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and 
Enginemen, after some 10 days of negotia- 
tion, have reached an agreement on the 
claim that “firemen” be put in the cabs of 
all Diesel locomotives, rail motor cars and 
multiple unit trains. The agreement puts 
the extra man on all internal-combustion 
or other motor cars in non-local, main line 
service (including all streamlined trains) ; 
and in all electric or internal combustion 
locomotives weighing over 45 tons on driv- 
ers. One man will still continue to operate 
multiple unit electric trains, rail motor cars 
and work equipment. 


PENSIONS: No formal announcement 
has been made of the results of the pen- 
sion conference between railway execu- 
tives and the labor chieftains, but, unoffi- 
cially, it is understood that the conferees 
have reported back, respectively, to the 
member roads and the unions asking for 
their approval of a tentative agreement 
which would put an end to this contro- 
versy. Tapping in on the grapevine, the 
rumor is that the pension tax (3% per 
cent on railroads and employees under the 
act now in litigation) would be reduced 
somewhat at the outset, rising to a higher 
figure by periodic increments. The pension 
questions means so much to so many old 
timers (and furloughed employees who 
would step into their jobs if this case is 
settled) that 1937 would be the biggest 
year in the history of railway labor if it 
marks agreement on this matter. Six-hour 
day and wage increase claims and counter- 
claims would come as a decided anti-climax 
to news like this. 
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steels. » » » Agathon Alloy Steels cost more per 
pound but lighter parts can be used with increased 
dependability. The material cost is but a small part 
of the whole cost. The labor cost for forging and 
machining is the same, no matter what material is 
used. » » » For side rods, main rods, piston rods, 
crank-pins, axles and other reciprocating or revolving 
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parts, Agathon Alloy Steel permits lighter sections 
more easily counterbalanced. This in turn reduces 
maintenance cost of both locomotive and track. » » » 
In addition, Agathon Alloy Steel is highly resistant to 
wear and offers greater strength and dependability 
than ordinary steels. » » » Youcan use it with every 
certainty of lower cost, trouble-free service. » » » For 
further information regarding ferrous materials for 
locomotive or car service address Department RA. 
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What Lies Ahead 
For the Railroads? 


Two distinguished editors of the Wall Street Journal 
—Messrs. Frederick A. Korsmeyer and Thomas F. 
Woodlock, both of them close students of railroad per- 
formance—set forth categorical and none-too-hearten- 
ing opinions on the railroad situation in Barron’s 
Weekly of February 22 (to which we alluded briefly 
last week). Mr. Woodlock cites the low net return 
earned even in a year of “recovery” such as 1936. He 
views with doubt the railways’ ability to recapture traffic 
from the highways and foresees labor absorbing a grow- 
ing proportion of operating expenses. The Interstate 
Commerce Act is, he asserts, defective—yet Congress 
does not make even those amendments to it which the 
Interstate Commerce Commission recommends, while 
the Commission itself continues to construe the Act in 
a spirit of hostility to the carriers. Meantime, the 
public, as reflected by its political spokesmen, continues 
to treat the railroads as public enemies rather than as 
public servants. Unless these conditions are—somehow 
—corrected, Mr. Woodlock sees government ownership 
as inevitable. 





Shippers’ Ineffective Opposition 
to Federal Operation 


Mr. Korsmeyer accepts Mr. Woodlock’s diagnosis, 
but he is not without hope that energetic intelligence 
within the railroad organizations and among railway 
owners and creditors may awaken to arrest the un- 
toward trend. He does not lay the blame for the rail- 
roads’ plight primarily on the mental sluggishness of 
the “dim, inarticulate mass,” but rather on the shippers 
who “have daily need of rail transportation” and who 
“rest in the comfortable assumption that the railroads 
can always be compelled to render first-class service 
regardless of cost.” Railroad owners and creditors like- 
wise have contributed to the present unfavorable situa- 
tion, in his view, by their “stupid lethargy” in “deferring 
the sad burial of dead capital in hope that returning 
traffic will resurrect the corpse.” This failure is laid 
at the door of “professional advisers of ownership and 
creditorship.” Concerning the attitude of shippers, Mr. 
Korsmeyer says: 


Probably not less than 9 out of 10 manufacturers and 
merchants would loudly proclaim their opposition to 
government operation of the railroads any time you asked 
for their opinions on the subject; probably 10 out of 





every 10 are more than willing to ship by highway truck 
as often as any trucker offers an attractive rate. It is 
always a railway executive who raises the question 
whether a good part of certain private freight bills is 
not being paid out of the public purse, but it is never the 
shipper able to use the highway or the artificial water 
way in his business that volunteers the answer. 


To meet the situation Mr. Korsmeyer urges that rail- 
way managers, owners and creditors should unite to 
“hasten a definite reversal in the popular attitude 
toward railroads, highway transport and water car- 
riers,’ but without much prospect of achieving a real 
victory in this direction. Beyond that, they should push 
forward with all energy “the technical, physical, com- 
mercial and financial rehabilitation of the railroads”- 
but not on the assumption that growth of traffic hence- 
forth will compensate for errors in judgment as they 
have in the past. 


Managements More Alert 
Than Owners and Creditors 


As to the second part of Mr. Korsmeyer’s recom- 
mendation—regarding the urgent necessity of pressing 
forward technical and commercial improvements, and 
expediting reorganizations—there can be no question. 
Moreover, the technical and commercial part of the 
program, which is that part largely in the hands of rail- 
road managements, is being pushed forward, as any 
study of operating performance and a listing of recent 
commercial innovations would conclusively prove. Prog- 
ress in reorganizations lies more in the hands of the 
audience—general financial interests—to which Mr. 
Korsmeyer addresses himself than it does in those of 
the readers of Railway Age. We can only hope that 
that larger and more general group will do its part in 
railway rehabilitation as well as railway management 
is doing that which lies in its sphere. 

As for the recommendation that efforts be made to 
reverse the public attitude toward the railroads in their 
competitive aspect, but with rather a defeatist view as 
to the outcome, we believe that Mr. Korsmeyer greatly 
underestimates the possibilities in this direction. 
Neither he nor Mr. Woodlock consider the possibility, 
apparently, that there may exist on the part of railroad 
labor a real loyalty to the industry which employes 
them—a loyalty which, conceivably, might prevent de- 
mands for wage and working conditions betterments 
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being pushed to the point of ruin; a loyalty which, if 
given political expression, could do much to remove the 
artificial legislative handicaps under which the railways 
labor in meeting competition. Neither is it suggested 
that the attitude of business toward the railroads might 
possibly be altered. (Yet elementary analysis of busi- 
ness policy toward the railroads shows that in that 
policy are elements of suicide of private business itself. 
Surely it is not a hopeless task to undertake to influence 
intelligent business opinion upon a question which bears 
so directly on its own future.) 


Does Business Want to Commit Suicide? 


What is the anomaly in the attitude of business 
toward the railroads that needs to be changed—not for 
the advantage of the railroads primarily, but for the 
preservation of private business itself? It is, simply, 
that business is serving as a cat’s paw for the collectiv- 
ists; that its narrowly selfish policies in seeking non- 
compensatory rates from the railroads on the one hand 
and, on the other, transport subsidies when it uses other 
forms of transportation will, if successful, inevitably 
lead to the socialization of transportation, establishing 
precedents which will facilitate the socialization of all 
industry. 

Traffic managers of commercial bodies, or of indus- 
tries, who are opposing repeal of the long-and-short- 
haul clause, who seek lower rates regardless of the rail- 
ways’ need for some net income if they are to remain 
in private hands, and who favor every waterway and 
highway project which they believe may add to the 
takings of the interests they serve—these gentlemen 
would probably resent being called Reds and Under- 
miners of American institutions. However, in effect, 
that is exactly what they are—more dangerous than 
soap-box Communists and “sun-lamp Reds” because 
the goal to which their efforts are leading is not 
recognized. 

Competition of highways and waterways would not 
cast a shadow on the railroads’ future if a policy were 
adopted which required users to pay the total economic 
costs of the service, including the equivalent of taxes on 
the investment in highways and waterways. Even a 
moderate subsidy to these competitors would not make 
the railways’ position hopeless—provided anyone could 
say with certainty that the rate of subsidy would not be 
increased. But no one can give that promise. Once 
the principle of subsidy is accepted, then the limit to 
which it will go is measured (like the protective tariff) 
only by the political skill of the beneficiaries and the 
venality of the legislators who give effect to their 
desires. 

If a canal six feet deep does not divert sufficient 
traffic from the railroads to satisfy the subsidy boys, 
then they scoop it out to 12 feet. If that does not do 
the trick, then they demand a ship canal, 25 feet or 
more deep. The same is true with regard to highways. 
As long as commercial users do not have to pay in- 
creased fees as highway expenditures are increased, 
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then their demands have no limit short of wide, straig\it 
and level permanent roads connecting every community 
in the country with every other community. 

No one can deny that subsidies of unknown and un- 
knowable limit to competing agencies of transportation 
are a depressing factor in the railroad situation which 
no action by the railroads alone can remove. By press- 
ing subsidies to absurd lengths it would be possible to 
overcome every natural economic advantage which the 
railways have and transfer all traffic to competing 
methods of transportation. (Of course, paying sub- 
sidies to that ultimate extent would bankrupt the goy- 
ernment, but what concern is that of the selfish business 
interests which would be on the receiving end?) 

If the support of shippers who benefit from these sub- 
sidies were withdrawn, they would not have sufficient 
political support to assure their continuance. But will 
shippers consent to the withdrawal of such subsidies, or 
at least to their definite limitation; and will they con- 
sent to freight rates which will give the railroads a 
chance to earn a modest profit? We believe that they 
would do so if sufficient missionary work were done 
among them to show them how and why the socializa- 
tion of the railroads would inevitably lead to the social- 
ization of all large industry. Persuasive reasoning in 
support of this contention is not lacking. In the first 
place, socialization of the railroads is threatened solely 
because the chances of profit are being removed from 
them, and profit is necessary to private enterprise. The 
technique which is being developed to squeeze all profit 
out of the railroad business—in the development of 
which business men are lending such able assistance— 
is a technique which, if it succeeds with the railroads, 
can be applied with equal moral and economic justifica- 
tion to any other large scale industry. Only in the law 
are the railroads “affected with a public interest” to an 
extent which does not obtain in, say, the oil or automo- 
tive industries. 


As Railroads Go, So Will Go All Industry 


Does large scale industry believe that, with present 
trends in the national government, the legal barrier 
which prevents applying to all industry much the same 
kind of regulation as that of the railroads will long 
withstand the onslaughts against it? And if this legal 
barrier gives way, what will prevent regulation and 
subsidized competition for these other industries such 
as now threatens to strangle the railroads? Regulation 
ought to presuppose some obligation on the part of the 
regulating agency to assure at least some chance of 
prosperity to the business being regulated. That it has 
failed to do so in the case of the railroads is to a very 
large extent the fault, not exclusively of the regulators, 
but of the business interests which have exerted them- 
selves politically to the end that regulation should take 
the repressive form that it has taken. As for subsidized 
competition, that lies almost entirely at the door of busi- 
ness. With regulation staring it in the face, is it not 
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obviously suicidal for business to be aiding in establish- 
ing precedents which will turn that regulation into 
strangulation? We have enough confidence in the intel- 
ligence of American business to believe that it can 
understand this reasoning, and will apply it, provided 
only that railroad men present it frequently and 
vigorously. 

Even more hopeful, perhaps, than the prospect of 
winning business around to a sound view of the rail- 
roads from a standpoint of its own interest is the possi- 
bility of greater things from the good will of railway 
employees. The attitude of the railway labor organiza- 
tions is not by any means entirely hostile to railway 
prosperity. The labor executives have been exerting 
themselves in behalf of long-and-short-haul repeal and 
for other measures which would improve the competi- 
tive position of the carriers. In the February issue 
of the B. of L. F. and E. Magazine, to cite only one 
instance of a rather co-operative attitude on the part of 
labor, attention is directed with manifest approval to 
the A.A.R.’s public relations program, in which the 
common, rather than the divergent, interests of railway 
employees and managements is the keynote. 


Good Will of Employees an Invaluable Asset 


In spite of the demands of the labor organizations 
for changes in wages and working conditions which, in 
the light of present earnings, are nothing short of extor- 
tionate—nevertheless employees do bear loyalty to the 
companies they serve which may escape observers who 
are not close to the industry. Our own belief is that 
the railways have not availed themselves of this loy- 
alty in anything like the measure with which it is 
available. If railway managements would subject their 
state legislative machinery io critical examination, we 
believe they would find a startling variation in accom- 
plishment between those states where employees have 
been frankly and openly entrusted with some legislative 
responsibilities in behalf of the industry, and that in 
those states where the entire job is in the exclusive 
control of over-secretive attorneys. An intelligent and 
straightforward employee spokesman with several thou- 
sand votes to give his words political authority is worth 
a whole gallery full of suave gentlemen with “influ- 
ence” when it comes to getting a competitive square 
deal for the railroads. 

Unless business can be brought to see and act in its 
own long-time interest to permit reasonable railway 
earnings; and unless means can be found for giving 
adequate political expression to the good will of em- 
ployees toward the railroad industry—then perhaps the 
future of the rail carriers is as dark as it appears to 
the distinguished editors of the Wall Street Journal. 
Perhaps ours is an unwarranted optimism, but we 
still credit the possibility that business can be aroused 
to defend its true interest in this situation; and that 
loyalty of employees can be depended upon not only 
to improve the railways’ competitive position, but pos- 
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sibly also to restrain union demands short of the point 
of complete ruin for the industry. To believe that such 
responses are potentially forthcoming from business 
and railway labor presupposes, of course, faith in man- 
agement that it will take the steps necessary to evoke 
such response by business and railway employees. That 
faith we also have. 


Active Equipment 
Markets Continue 


Domestic orders were reported in February issues 
of Railway Age for 33 locomotives, 10,532 freight cars 
and 154 passenger-train cars. And while builders here 
were occupied with this virtual duplication of Janu- 
ary’s good business, the relatively more spectacular 
activity in Canadian markets produced orders there 
for 50 locomotives and 7,258 freight cars. 

The 33 locomotives ordered here last month brought 
1937’s two-months total to 79, including 68 steam lo- 
comotives and 11 Diesels. This compares with orders 
for 64 locomotives—50 steam and 14 Diesels—reported 
during the first two months of 1936. The 50 locomo- 
tives ordered in Canada last month exceed the total 
purchased there during the entire 12 months of any 
year since 1930 when 95 were ordered. Aside from 
February’s 50, Canadian -builders have received dur- 
ing the past six years orders for only 31 locomotives. 
In addition domestic orders for six locomotives have 
been reported since last month’s figures were compiled 
and at the close of February domestic inquiries for 24 
locomotives were outstanding. 

February’s domestic orders for 10,532 freight cars, 
following as they did January’s 10,881, brought the 
two-months’ total to 21,413 as compared with the or- 
ders for 8,286 freight cars reported during the first 
two months of 1936. In 1936 it took the business of 
the first five months to push the total above the 20,000 
mark—May’s orders for 9,677 bringing a five-month 
figure of 22,240. The latter was less than the total or- 
dered thus far in 1937 if the orders for 4,000 cars, 
placed since the February figures were compiled, be 
considered. As was the situation in Canada’s loco- 
motive markets so also in its freight car field the Feb- 
ruary business exceeded that for the entire 12 months 
of any recent year. In addition there was a Canadian 
order in January for 100 freight cars, bringing the 
two-months total there to 7,358. At the close of Feb- 
ruary there were outstanding inquiries for more than 
5,000 freight cars—4,000 for domestic service and 1,- 
000 for export. 

The 154 passenger-train cars ordered in February 
built the two-months total up to 224—more than two- 
thirds the 307 ordered during the entire 12 months of 
1936. In the first two months of 1936 a total of 69 
passenger-train cars was ordered. Also, there have 
been reported since the February total was compiled 
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additional orders for 70 passenger-train cars and there 
were outstanding at the close of the month inquiries 
for about 100 others. 

Iequally pronounced is the activity in the purchase 
of roadway materials. Here the orders for new rails 
constitute the barometer. In 1932 a total of 394,536 
tons of new rails were laid in replacement; in 1935 the 
total was 582,794 tons. This year more than 1,050,000 
tons have already been ordered for 1937 delivery, with 
a number of roads still to be heard from. 


Severity of Ohio Flood 
Due to Navigation Dams? 


There never was any sense in damming up rivers to 
permit navigation, when the cost to taxpayers of such 
projects is greater than the “savings” to shippers in 
their freight bills. But now come citizens of Louis- 
ville, Ky., who assert that these dams were the direct 
cause of the disastrous severity of the recent flood. 
Here is what one Louisville citizen—Powell Lee 
writes in the Louisville Times of February 18: 





Along the 980-mile meanderings of the Ohio river are 
twenty navigation dams that hold water to a specified 
navigation level. At Louisville the normal level of the 
Ohio above this dam is 17 feet and by lowering or rais- 
ing the movable wickets on the hydro-electric dam engi- 
neers strive to maintain this level. About ten years ago 
the upper pool level was raised nine feet. Which, if we 
may take it in that light, gave the Ohio a nine-foot start 
on Louisville at all times, even before a drop of rain fell. 

Only a few persons know how the dam and wicket sys- 
tem at Louisville works. On the Indiana side of the river 
is the Indiana Pass having 860 feet of movable wickets 
that may be lowered to let water out of the upper pool 
in times of rising stages. Added to this number are 
3,600 feet of movable wickets near the middle of the 
river. On December 31, 1936, before a flood was even 
thought of 1,100 feet of wickets were down to allow wa- 
ter to pass. 

The height of the river below the dam was 22 feet, 
against a normal 11 feet at that time. The upper pool 
at 17 feet, normal, remained stationary, but the lower 
gage climbed higher and higher, showing the water was 
backing up from the lower reaches. The significant point 
in these figures is that when the flood started to hit the 
vicinity of Louisville the pools were full. The big rain 
did not start until January 14, when 2.71 inches fell here. 
At that time the river at 19.5 feet had leveled off with 
the stage below the falls and started its rapid rise. 

It does not take an engineer to realize that if one has 
a bowl full of water to start with very little more has to 
be added to make it spill over the sides. In this instance 
it spilled over Louisville and almost the entire valley. 
If, instead of trying to maintain the Ohio as a commer- 
cial adjunct to a small group of steel mills and stone 
shippers the stream had been let go on its course as God 
intended it should without stoppage at Louisville’s front 
door for the hydro-electric plant. we may have had a 
flood of no serious proportions. 

All the shipping and all the electric current made 
available in a century will not repay the loss experienced 
by innocent residents of the valley. It is true that 20 
inches of rain during January was an exceedingly great 
amount to try to run off without serious damage. But 
we were less able to accommodate the flow than at any 
time during the history of the country, due in some meas- 
ure to the jump the flood had on us at the start. 
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Maj. Gen. Edward H. Markham, chief U. S. engineer, 
told me that lowering the normal pool stage at Cairo 
one foot would be in a measure some solution to the 
problem, in his opinion. The cost would be $100,000,000, 
he estimated, adding it would be worth it. Of course 
engineers nearly always advocate building something. 
That’s their business. But it seems to me that taking the 
Ohio as a whole, the best way to restore confidence of 
the people in the safety of the valley would be for the 
federal government to dynamite the channel to let the 
water out. What does it matter if Mr. So-and-So can’t 
ship steel by river three or four months a year in the 
summer? That is not near as great a misfortune as a 
man whose family is forced from its home and beds to 
eat in relief stations for a month during winter. 

I still maintain God builds things that work and if man 
interferes he pays for his sins. So the suggestion is to 
forget about the $150,000,000 spent on damming up the 
Ohio, forget the flood by opening up the stream with fed- 
eral dynamite if necessary and give us enough confidence 
to go ahead and rehabilitate and rebuild our businesses 
and our homes. 


Furthermore, on February 26, a grand jury in Louis- 
ville adopted a resolution reading in part as follows: 


It is the understanding of this grand jury, from its 
hurried investigation, that there are numerous dams that 
have been placed on the Ohio river, called navigation 
dams, and that their purpose is to hold water to a speci- 
fied navigation level, and that this was done for the bene- 
fit of a few private business interests. The amount of 
money saved by these business interests by such dams is 
trifling compared to the enormous damage done to the 
citizens of numerous communities along the Ohio river. 
We find that in this City of Louisville the normal level 
of the Ohio river above our dam is 17 feet, and that 
about ten years ago this normal level was raised an addi- 
tional nine feet... 

It is the belief of this grand jury, and the constantly 
growing belief of the citizenry of Louisville, that if in- 
stead of trying to maintain the Ohio river as a commer- 
cial adjunct to a small group of steel mills and stone 
shippers, and for the benefit of a hydro-electric company, 
the river had been allowed to take its course, as God in- 
tended, we would not have had any flood of any serious 
proportions, human lives would not have been endangered 
and lost, and thousands of our citizens financially ruined. 
It is our belief that all the business, the shipping and the 
electric current made available in the next fifty years 
will not repay one-half the loss sustained by the unfortu- 
nate and innocent residents of this and our adjoining 
cities. 

These things being true, and in our opinion the gov- 
ernment being responsible, manifestly the government 
should take care of the loss, at least to a reasonable ex- 
tent, as well as take steps to prevent a recurrence of the 
tragedy. 


We do not have stifficiently detailed knowledge of 
local conditions to form a considered judgment on 
these charges. But they are serious and, on their face, 
make a strong appeal to ordinary horse sense. Unless 
they can readily be disproved by experts of unques- 
tionable disinterestedness, then competent engineers 
with no selfish interest in navigation development 
should be called in to extract the truth from the situa- 
tion. Even one extra foot of water in a big flood, if 
definitely ascribable to navigation dams, would cancel 
out all the “advantages” of navigation for years and 
years. Householders ought not to be called on to sac- 
rifice their homes in order to chisel down the freight 
bills of the few companies able to maintain barge serv- 
ices for themselves. 











The Northern Pacific High-Speed Freight Locomotive 


Northern Pacific High-Speed 


Freight Locomotives 


In general characteristics the 4-6-6-4 type engines, built 
by American, are similar to the 2-8-8-4 Yellowstone 
type first built in 1928 


T the end of last year the Northern Pacific re- 
A ceived from the American Locomotive Company 

twelve 4-6-6-4 type articulated locomotives for 
high-speed freight service. While of somewhat smaller 
capacity than the 2-8-8-4 type locomotives, the first of 
which was built in 1928*, the new locomotives are in 
many respects similar to the earlier ones which, in point 
of total weight and general boiler dimensions, notably 
the grate area, are probably the largest locomotives ever 
built. Like the former locomotives, the 4-6-6-4 type 
are single-expansion articulated engines, their fireboxes 
are designed to burn Rosebud coal on grates of unusual 
size, and the steampipe connections to the front and rear 
cylinders are similar. 

The boiler of the 4-6-6-4 locomotive is of the straight- 
top radial-stay type and carries a working pressure of 
250 Ib. The cylindrical courses of the boiler and the 
top section of the firebox wrapper sheet are of silicon 
manganese steel. The fireboxes and the side sections 
of the wrapper sheet are Lukens carbon steel. The fire- 
box is 246% in. long by 114% in. wide and a combus- 
tion chamber extends 89 in. forward in the barrel of 
the boiler. The grates are 192 in. long; the remaining 
54 in. at the front end of the firebox is separated from 
the grates by a Gaines wall and sealed to form addi- 
tional combustion space. The arch is supported on three 
Nicholson Thermic Syphons, the necks of which are 8 
In. in diameter. The grates are of the Northern Pacific 
rocking pin-hole type developed to burn the Rosebud 
coal which is high both in moisture and in ash and of 
relatively low heating value. The coal is fired by a 
Standard modified Type B stoker, which is of the same 
Seneral design and size as that installed on the 2-8-8-4 
type locomotives. The smokebox is fitted with the rail- 
way’s standard Cyclone spark arrester. 

Flannery type MX flexible staybolts are applied in 
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De For a description of these locomotives, 
ecember 29, 1928, page 1295. 


see the Railway Age for 
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the breaking zones in the corners and along the tops of 
the side sheets, and in three of the lower rows of radial 
stays. A complete installation of flexible staybolts is 
applied around the combustion chamber. The tube 
sheets are laid out for the Type A superheater, in the 
header of which is included the American front-end 
throttle. All of the locomotives are fitted with Worth- 
ington No. 6SA feedwater heaters, and the boilers are 
equipped with Barco low-water alarms. Blow-off cocks 
are of the Wilson pneumatic type, two of which have 
connections to pipes in the boiler for sludge removal 
and discharge into a muffler on top of the boiler. 

The frame construction of these locomotives follows 





Looking Inside the Firebox 
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closely that employed on the Union Pacific 4-6-6-4 type 
engines ¢ delivered by the same builder last fall. The 
cast-steel cylinders of the earlier locomotives, however, 
are of three-piece construction, while those on the North- 
ern Pacific are of two-piece construction and are so de- 
signed that all four cylinder castings are interchange- 
able. 

The frames are cast-steel of the bar type, the rear 
unit being bolted at the back end to the cradle casting 
and at the front to the cylinders and articulation hinge 
casting. The bracing of the rear frames is of conven- 
tional arrangement. 

On the front engine, which has no rigid connection 
to the boiler, the frames are braced by a series of trunk 


Comparison of the General Dimensions of the Northern Pacific 
4-6-6-4 and 2-8-8-4 Type Freight Locomotives 


4-6-6-4 2-8-8-4 
I fa a tela aiigter ad bras airs yes ctu, aval American American 
a i Rieter pep deg Sie O84 G.8 1936 1928 
Rated tractive force, lb....... AF 104,500 139,900 
meceter tractive force, 10......225 cecses 13,400 
Total tractive force, Ib........... 104.500 153,300 
Weight on drivers, Ib........... 435,000 554,000 
Total engine weight, |.... .... 624,500 715,000 
Total engine and tender weivht. Ib. 1,023,000 1,116,000 

Cylinders—number, and _ diameter 
SS eS ee eee 4—23 x 32 4—26 x 32 
a ee 250 250 
Sy Ss OE. Dew reciscnnnneue’s 152.3 182 
Total evaporative heating surface, se 
7,673 


32 
,114 (Type A) 3,219 (Type E) 


castings of box section. The first of these extends from 
the bumper back under the cylinders and terminates just 
ahead of the front pedestal. It carries the brake cylin- 
ders. The intermediate section extends back past the 
second pedestals and supports the centering device and 
valve-gear castings. The rear section includes the back 
pedestal and the articulation hinge assembly as well as 
the front-engine stabilizing device. All these trunk cast- 
ings are securely bolted together and attached to the 


+ For a description of these locomotives see the Railway Age, December 
19, 1936, page 900. 
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frames by flanges which are securely bolted to the front 
and back legs of all pedestals. They thus form a con- 
tinuous torsion-resisting support from the front to the 
rear end of this unit. 

The boiler is supported at one point on the front 
frame system and the stabilizing device, which is simi- 
lar to that applied on the Union Pacific locomotives 
previously referred to, tends to prevent synchronous 
rocking oscillations of the front frame system about the 
boiler support as a pivot. This is a friction device, the 
movable element in which is attached to a crank arm on 
the horizontally pivoted hinge casting at the rear end of 
the unit. Further resistance to the setting up of syn- 
chronous vertical rocking of the front frame system is 
provided by a snubbing device in the engine truck of 
the same type as that employed on the Union Pacific 
locomotives. 

The six-coupled driving wheels in each unit are of 
the builder’s Boxpok type. The driving axles on eight 
of the locomotives are fitted with Timken roller bear- 
ings mounted in two-piece housings. On four of the 
locomotives the driving axles are fitted with crown-bear- 
ing boxes and Franklin grease cellars. The main boxes 
are of the Grisco type. The pedestals on these locomo- 
tives are fitted with Franklin adjustable wedges. The 
front pair of driving wheels in each unit is fitted with 
the Alco lateral cushioning device. 

The locomotives are fitted with Alco lateral resist- 
ance trucks of the geared roller type. These are de- 
signed to produce a low initial resistance, building up 
to a higher constant resistance after about 1 in. move- 
ment. A vertical damping device with rotating friction 
plates designed by the builder is incorporated in these 
trucks. The trailing truck is of the Commonwealth four- 
wheel Delta type. The centering device in these trucks 
is arranged with a low initial resistance, building up 
to a higher constant resistance after a small movement, 
similar in function to that on the engine trucks. The 
axles of both trucks are fitted with Timken roller bear- 
ings; those on the inside journals of the engine truck 
are of the single-housing type. The front axle of the 


Front End of the Northern Pacific 
4-6-6-4 Type Locomotives 
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Arrangement of Piping in the 
Boiler Back Head 


trailing truck is also equipped with the Timken lateral 
motion device. The engine truck and the front axle of 
the trailing truck have Bethlehem heat-treated wrought- 
steel wheels, as do the tender trucks also. The rear 








General Dimensions and Weights of the Northern Pacific 4-6-6-4 
Type Locomotives 





Rea ane Siero re oa esa sieer ou wtane a arot a oreo Northern Pacitic 
eee Oe mer: 
EE, i: SUNN oo 55 oscacacdsaocee aie cecoc0ee iw nie Gos 4-6-6-4 
MM cartre ee awn cle Baia. Fis Baie oe win ita eA -6 
SI MEN So ooo dias Ala oaks ti9 S aconcotes Oar 5100-5111 
RR Ten Cee ne eS 936 
NE are eet hin S atresia gargs cio viuibi o's hraseiserbieanleaeels Frt. 
Rated tractive force, engine................ee00e 104,500 
Weights in working order, lb.: 
INI sci aha 31h a 0509. a ar acai ocoresalehrwid’ni eA 435,000 
Ne ee no 73,000 
Uy MIE AIUD a 5.6 5 Seiad cin nSihko:4-e.0.0iknd acai we 116,500 
INE aa So Occ Sabah. css sls ai Gee See 624,500 
MU igs eracsix 3406 oir CIN a ee+8 Siw Sar weave 
Wheel bases, ft. and in.: 
RSS RS ee eee ee 
STE Se ere Sener eee her iy eee Aes 
eee ee eee 
Engine and tender total... 
Driving wheels—diameter outside tires, in........ 69 
Cylinders—number, and diameter and stroke, in...4-23 x 32 
ONO ANN, MMI rola Gia rss-5 ais KGa see asco ein yinsinls Walschaert 
Se en pentane WA 
Boiler : 
ee ee 
Diameter, first ring, inside, in...............6. 96% 
UE NES Foo a se aiieie &ain-ko oe 5s isin eine 246% 
ON MN a lan Ssac cnn dawn 'e Kon: 9;'e-500) 8:e:ie wie 114% 
Combustion chamber length, in................ 89 
TRETHME GYUMOUE, DOMIUEE 6 o.o.6ccc cccccceccecene 3 
Tubes, number and diameter, in............... 192—2%4 
Flues, number and diameter, in............... 73—5i% 
ength over tube sheets, ft. and in............ 23—0 
OE. gai aca cocta hake nase sha eowesnemenede Rosebud coal 
SS er eee 152.3 
Heating surfaces, sq. ft.: 
Firebox and combustion chamber............. 626 
Re een eres 213 
I I Sige Sng cia ne Gk eee, tow aio aa dNe KORO 839 
SE NE NY faced snore oe hin esis oon wherein 4.993 
PUI SI ooo Gian o bie mea wero eee 5,832 
RINE TWO Be hic cicecceccaacricceaees 2,114 
Combined evaporative and superheating........ 7.946 
OMEN IIE aicidakinc haces ca cahige-cadscetiws Worthington Type 6SA 
Tender: 
I Falta aR aie a ci'esas Svg/ av eG RTS Semi- Vanderbilt 
MOONE GENE, GED, noe hes eee wee newais 20,000 
Ce RIN OID ac 's ies: dy a ecareie-e 5: 0:0) acento mecca 27 
IEE Bag G dee REA SRO Re wlee ex een waPT CT 6-wheel 
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trailing-truck wheels are cast-steel centers with steel 
tires. 

The main and side rods are of carbon steel, fitted with 
floating bushings on the main pins and solid bushings on 
the front and back pins. The main crank pins are of 
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low-carbon nickel steel and the others of carbon steel. 

Solid Z-section piston heads of electric cast steel are 
employed. These are fitted with the Locomotive Fin- 
ished Material Company’s bronze packing rings. The 
piston rods are of carbon steel and the crossheads of 
Univan cast steel, fitted in guides of the multi-bearing 
type. The crosshead bearing surfaces are lined with 
blocked tin. The piston rods and valve stems are fitted 
with U. S. metallic packing and Viloco lubricators are 
applied to the piston rods. 

The valve motion on these locomotives is of the Wal- 
schaert type arranged so that the link blocks on both 
front and back units are in the lower portion of the link 
in the go-ahead position. The reverse gear is the Alco 
Type G. 

Each locomotive is fitted with one Detroit hydrostatic 
lubricator, which furnishes oil for the stoker and air 
compressors, and four force-feed lubricators. Two of 
these are Detroit six-feed, 32-pint, located on the front 
engine with feeds to cylinders, valves and guides. The 
other two are King 30-pint lubricators, one a six-feed 
and one a seven-feed, located on the rear engine with 
feeds to cylinders, valves, guides, steam-pipe joints and 
hinge pins. 

The two 8%-in. cross-compound air compressors and 
the hot-water pump are mounted on the smokebox front, 
which is of cast steel with the brackets for the pump 
and strap portion of the Okadee hinge cast integral. 
Two sandboxes of large capacity are applied on top of 
the boiler. The running boards are Safkar type plates. 
The air-brake equipment is Westinghouse No. 8-ET. 

The tender tank is of the semi-Vanderbilt type with 
a coal capacity of 27 tons and a water capacity of 20,- 
000 gallons. The tender frame is of the General Steel 
Castings water-bottom type, and the tank is of welded 
construction throughout. The coal space is fitted with 
a Standard Stoker coal pusher. 

The tender trucks are of General six-wheel equal- 
ized type and are fitted with Timken roller bearings. 
The truck clasp brakes are of the Simplex unit-cylinder 
type. 

The principal dimensions and data are shown in one of 
the tables. 
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The Reinforced Gaviota Viaduct, with Bents at 30-Ft. Spacing 


Southern Pacific Reinforces 
Ten Steel Viaducts 


Adding of new bents results in support for girder 
spans at a uniform spacing of only 30 ft. 
in these tall structures 


HE Southern Pacific, Pacific Lines, has 10 steel 

; viaducts, with an aggregate length of 6,276 ft., in 
which the girder spans are supported on bents 
spaced 30 ft. center to center, in spite of the fact that 
some of these structures have maximum heights of more 
than 90 ft. This unusually short spacing of supports 
in such high structures has come about as the result of 
a strengthening project in which the 60-ft. girders, of 
a typical 60-ft—30-ft. span arrangement, were reinforced 
by having new bents set under them at mid span. The 
strengthening work on these structures is of interest, 
also, because of the more than ordinary precautions taken 
to safeguard the men employed and by reason of the 





A Typical Double Tower of the Gaviota Viaduct—Original Tower 
at the Right, New Bent and Tower Bracing at the Left 


manner in which a considerable amount of arc-welding 
was done in compliance with a rather conservative policy 
with respect to the application of this process in struc- 
tural work. 


Built Between 1896 and 1898 


These 10 viaducts are located between Surf, Cal. 
and Santa Barbara, and were built between 1896 and 
1898, when the line between those points was _ being 
constructed as the closing link in what then became the 
Southern Pacific’s coast line between San Francisco and 
Los Angeles. They vary from 420 ft. to 810 ft. in length 
and from 60 ft. to 95 ft. in greatest height, and are all 
of the same design, with 30-ft. tower spans and 60-ft. 
spans between the towers. 

The structures were designed for a live loading that 
is approximately equivalent to Coopers E-46, and fol- 
lowing practice of the times were less rigidly braced 
than is deemed good practice today. For instance, at 
the adjoining ends of two girder spans only one cross- 
frame was provided, the adjacent girder span depending 
for stiffness on short connecting plates bolted or riveted 
through the top flange angles across the gap between 
the girders. Additional cross-frames were placed several 
years ago to remedy this deficiency. 

In general, the viaducts had suffered little deteriora- 
tion. The work done on these structures was under- 
taken for the purpose of increasing their load-carrying 
capacity, the reinforcing being proportional to raise the 
capacity of the structures to E-70 loading on the basis 
of normal design unit stresses. Little old steel was 
removed in the course of the work. 


The Work Done 


The principal strengthening was done to overcome 
inadequate flange sections of the girders and insufficient 
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strength of the tower posts, and was carried out as 
follows: 


Length and Maximum Height of the Viaducts 





Length Height 

Name ft. £t. 
tie AOE DUO onic xa s'o0e ts eleanawsres cas 720 80 
NEN 965.5. 5150 or05.: vl cach <e'e 10 ue i OR W Na ees 540 95 
Jalama canyon ......... ee eee eee cee ee ees 450 82 
MAEM INE aceine iw cis 60161400 00s. s1gitin Sielala ees 636 90 
Agua Caliente camyon ...........0.seeeee cess 420 82 
MINNIE Seer gl nso Sis elo. ai5: F190! oy <isolo wears 810 80 
oe SE eee 750 65 
eves WOE CANON 65.0 ass eee rene eeees 540 75 
Ree ee ee 750 60 
re rere eee 660 75 

RN I, Genie d oscon tiene Sree nasi abies 6,276 


The sectional area of the columns was increased by 
replacing lacing bars on the outside faces with cover 
plates. 

Cover plates were applied to the bottom flanges and 
two additional angles to the top flanges of the 30-ft. 
girders. 

New bents were placed under the 60-ft. girders at 
mid span. This not only reduced the bending moment 
in the girders sufficiently to obviate the necessity for 
greater flange section but also reduced the reaction on 
the old tower columns. As each of these new bents was 
tower-braced to one of the old bents, the viaducts now 
present the effect of a series of three-bent or double 
towers separated by clear spans of the same length as 
the tower spans. 

The work also embraced the introduction of new 
cross frames and laterals in the girder spans, as well 
as stiffeners where they were needed and the addition 
of horizontal girts to the old bents. 

The first step in the work was the construction of 
new concrete pedestals under the middle of the 60-ft. 
girder spans. The bents and bracing were then erected 
and riveted, and bearing stiffeners applied to the girder 
spans directly over the new bents. The girders were 
then brought to bearing on the columns by inserting 
shims of such thickness as to insure that the new bents 
would carry an appreciable portion of the load without 
causing the girders to rock over the new bent. 


Reinforcing Material Riveted On 


The new cover plates on the columns and the new 
material on the girders was applied by riveting. The 
bottom cover plates for the 30-ft. girders were shop 
punched and reamed and were clamped to the girders 
to serve as templates for boring the rivet holes in the 
old flange angles. The top flanges were reinforced by 
adding a pair of auxiliary flange angles below the exist- 
ing angles as this would obviate any interference with 
train movements or any disturbance of the ties or the 
sidewalks; in fact, all of the work was done with sub- 


The Jalama Canyon Viaduct 
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Effective Staging and Scaffolds Safequarded the Men During 
the Work 


stantially no reduction in train speeds. This method, 
however, imposed the disadvantage of requiring that the 
tops of the stiffener angles be cut off to make room for 
the added flange angles. And after the new angles had 
been placed, drilled, and riveted in place, it was necessary 
to weld the cut ends of the old stiffener to the outstand- 
ing legs of the new flange angles and also insert short 
stiffeners between the new and old flange angles and 
weld them to both. 

Welding was done here to avoid the grinding of the 
ends of the stiffener angles to fit; in fact, this was done 
in the case of all new or replaced stiffeners, the latter 
being cut about % in. short and after being riveted 
to the web, the spaces between the ends of the stiffener 
and the faces of the flange angles were filled by welding. 

The same general principle was applied to the appli- 
cation of cover plates on the columns. These were cut 
short, but positive bearing was provided at each end 
by filling up the gap with weld metal after the plates 
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The Old Tower Legs Were Strengthened by Applying Cover Plates 
on the Outer Sides 


were riveted in place. Splices in these cover plates 
were made by butt-welding, but instead of relying on 
these entirely they were ground flush so that plate 
splices could be applied over them. 

Welding was resorted to in several cases to supple- 
ment the riveting of the flange angles to the webs of 
the girders where analysis showed that the riveting was 
inadequate. In such cases the lower edge oi the angles 
was seam-welded to the web. 

All new material applied to the viaducts was copper- 
bearing steel. As the old structures were nearly 40 
years old and the numerous coats of paint applied in 
that time had built up a considerable thickness, it was 
deemed important that the surfaces against which the 
new steel was applied should be cleaned down to the 
bare metal. Experience demonstrated that the most 
efficient method of removing the old paint was to use 
a broad chisel in a pneumatic chipping hammer and 
follow this operation with sandblasting. 

The reinforcement of these structures necessarily re- 
quired men to work in high places—on the sides of the 
columns and next to the top and bottom flanges of the 
girders and it was felt that the safeguarding of these 
men against the hazards of falling demanded some- 
thing better than the scaffolds commonly provided for 
painters. The fact that the same kind of work was to 
he performed on 10 structures having similar details 
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How the 30-Ft. Tower-Span Girders Were Strengthened 
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and located within a few miles of each other was of ad- 
vantage in this connection, since any staging or scaffold- 
ing provided for one viaduct could be reused on the 
others, in turn, without any appreciable expense or dif- 
ficulty in making the transfer. 

Accordingly, an unusually complete system of scai- 
folds and staging was provided, including scaffolds that 
entirely surrounded the tower legs, so that work could 
be done at any level, together with staging that was 
hung under the girders, reaching from end to end of 
the viaducts. Adequate handrails were provided for 
both staging and scaffolds as well as enough ladders to 
enable the men to reach any part of the structures. 

In addition to these physical facilities, the safety of 
the men was carefully guarded by a rigid enforcement 
of rules for accident prevention. Thus, men engaged in 
setting the staging or in placing steel in the absence of 
staging were required to wear safety belts and make tie 
ropes fast before commencing work. That these pre- 
cautions were thoroughly effective is evidenced by the 
fact that the work was completed on all ten of the via- 
ducts without a reportable accident. 

We are indebted for the above information to W. H. 
Kirkbride, chief engineer, and G. W. Rear, bridge engi- 
neer of the Southern Pacific, Pacific Lines, under whose 
direction the reinforcement of these viaducts was carried 
out. All field work was done by company forces. 


HowHigher FarmIncomes 
Boost Industrial Traffic 


WasHinectTon, D. C. 


VIDENCE bearing upon the close relationship ex- 
E isting between agricultural prosperity on the one 
hand and that of industry on the other is given in 
a recent survey entitled “Farm Buying and Industrial 
Recovery,” issued in a 22-page pamphlet by the United 





Table 1—Shipments by Groups of Commodities 


July 1, 1932, to 
June 30, 1933 
Thousand 

pounds 
247,261 
636,211 
2,772,821 
4,677,665 


8,333,958 


July 1, 1934, to 
June 30, 1935 
Thousand Percentage 
pounds of increase 
655,806 165.2 
1,264,409 98.7 
4,359,296 57.2 
7,062,872 


Group 
Agricultural 
Domestic and personal 
Indus. and commercial 
General 


13,342,383 


Table 2.—Shipments in Agricultural Group, by Commodities 


July 1, 1932, to 
June 30, 1933 
Thousand 

pounds 


July 1, 1934, to 
June 30, 1935 
Thousand 

pounds 


Percentage 

Commodity of increase 

Farm implements 
chinery 

Tractors and parts 

Other farm production goods: 
Beehives 264 346 
Brooders and incubators. . 638 749 
Fence posts, steel 3,613 10,743 
Harness and saddlery ... 2,682 1,457 
Wagons and wheels 4,864 5,749 
Wire and fencing 126,873 195,762 


and ma- 
71,837 
36,490 


293,995 
147,005 


309.3 


247,261 655,806 





States Department of Agriculture. The survey com- 
pares the tonnage of carload industrial commodities and 
manufactures shipped from the 16 predominantly indus- 


(Continued on page 399) 





H. F. Lane Dies; Was 
Washington Editor 
of Railway Age 


Familiar figure along the Capital's 
news front during past two decades 
succumbs to heart ailment—Tribute 
from I. C. Commissioner Eastman 


AROLD F. LANE, Washington editor of Rail- 
way Age since 1916, died of a heart ailment on 
February 27 at his home in that city. He was 

54 years of age. Mr. Lane, who for the past 21 years 
had been a familiar figure wherever railway news was 
breaking on the Washington front, had served also as 
correspondent for other Simmons-Boardman publications, 





Harris & Ewing 


Harold F. Lane 


move prompted by the fact that “The course of events in 
Washington has been rapidly growing in interest and 
importance to all classes of American industries.” 

The same editorial introduced Mr. Lane as one who 
“has had a long and valuable experience in railway news- 
paper work,” which had given him a specialized knowl- 
edge on such subjects as traffic, the labor situation, gov- 


including the Marine Engi- 
neering and Shipping Review 
and the American Builder. He 
had been on the staffs of Rail- 
way Age Chicago predecessors 
as early as 1905 but spent a 
four-year interval, 1908-1911, 
in daily journalism before re- 
turning to Simmons-Boardman 
for his subsequent quarter cen- 
tury of continuous association. 
The latter began with four 
years’ service as associate edi- 
tor in Chicago before his trans- 
fer to Washington. 

The importance attached to 
this assignment of Mr. Lane’s 
is indicated from the editorial 
announcing the opening of the 
Washington office which ap- 
peared in the September 15, 
1916, issue of the Railway 
Age’s predecessor—the Rail- 
way Age Gazette. This edi- 
torial expressed the Railway 
Age Gazette’s belief that the 
move was “one of the most 
Important developments that 
have taken place in trade jour- 
nalism in recent years”—a 











Statement by Commissioner 
Eastman on Harold Lane 


Harold Lane was a man whom I held 
in great esteem and I am sure that this 
was true of all those connected with the 
Interstate Commerce Commission who 
came into contact with him. He was 
modest, sincere, competent and abso- 
lutely trustworthy. He understood the 
railroads and he understood the Com- 
mission and he could translate a report 
by the Commission into a readable and 
accurate story, which is not at all an 
easy thing to do. 

One never had to be on guard in talk- 
ing with him because he was a man both 
of honor and of wise judgment. There 
have been times when I had occasion to 
call on him for advice and I never re- 
gretted it. He was, in short, in every 
way a credit to his profession. 








ernment regulation and rail- 
way economics; and such a 
working knowledge of the 
more technical departments of 
the railway business as to 
make him “almost as much at 
home in covering developments 
in such technical departments 
of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission as its locomotive 
inspection bureau.” How well 
Mr. Lane measured up to these 
standards may be gathered 
from the statement made at the 
time of his death by Commis- 
sioner Eastman and published 
in the accompanying box. 
Among other comments Mr. 
Eastman spoke of Mr. Lane as 
one who “could translate a re- 
port by the Commission into a 
readable accurate story, which 
is not an easy thing to do.” 
Also, the 1916 editorial 
spoke of Mr. Lane’s having 
entered “naturally” upon his 
life work in ‘railway journal- ~ 
ism, since he was the son of 
the late Francis W. Lane, who 
was for 27 years a member of 
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the staff of Railway Age, having served at one time as 
its assistant editor-in-chief. An obituary of the elder 
Mr. Lane, published in the Railway Age of December 13, 
1930, following his death on December 3, stated that 
“Much of the progress and development which charac- 
terized the publication (Railway Age) during the first 
decade of this century was due to his faithful and intelli- 
gent work.” 

Harold Francis Lane was born November 2, 1882, at 
Ashburnham, Mass., and attended the public schools 
there and at St. Paul, Minn., and Chicago. After being 
graduated from Calumet High School, Chicago, in 1901, 
he entered Dartmouth College where he was awarded an 
A.B. degree in 1905. In the same year Mr. Lane entered 
the editorial department of the Railway Age (predecessor 
to the present Railway Age) then published by the Wil- 
son Company, Chicago. In 1906 he was transferred to 
the Electric Railway Review, also published by the Wil- 
son Company. After two years in the latter position Mr. 
Lane became railroad editor of the Chicago Tribune, a 
position he held for four years. 

Meanwhile the original Railway Age had been con- 
solidated with the Railroad Gazette into the Railway Age 
Gazette, under Simmons-Boardman ownership, and Mr. 
Lane in January, 1912, became associate editor of the 
Railway Age Gazette at Chicago. In September, 1916. 
he was transferred to Washington where he remained 
until his death. While in the Chicago office Mr. Lane 
‘edited the 1913 edition of the Biographical Directory of 
Railway Officials (now Who’s Who in Railroading). 
He was a member of the National Press Club, the White 
House Correspondents’ Association, both of Washing- 
ton, and the Dartmouth College Club of New York. 


Freight Car Loading 
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in 1935. Both 1936 and 1935 include Washington's 

Birthday holiday, but 1937 does not. All commodity 
classifications except grain, ore and coke showed in- 
creases over the preceding week, and all commodity 
classifications except coal showed increases over last 
year. The summary, as compiled by the Car Service 














Division, Association of American Railroads, follows: 
Revenue Freight Car Loading 
For Week Ended Saturday, February 20 
Districts 1937 1936 1935 
EN, Sais ekcrarabactewwaatemaws ate 160,384 136,611 127.096 
BRAS es is eee 150,519 118,603 108,512 
I, hii ce teow halal eatamemnialti 56,344 49,411 44,881 
Renee 107,002 90,348 87,510 
eee 78,975 60,174 62,962 
ee 104, 079 85,489 78,085 
er rer etree 57, 581 45,851 44,119 
Total Western Districts .......... 240,635 191,514 185,166 
EE IR ND. oiiore cieibiewsiedce 714,884 586,487 553,165 
Commodities 

Grain and Grain Products ......... 29,852 27,133 26,109 
BN ED dcic vivo pares bees eotins 11,669 10,119 11,238 
ME ice n a sae cu Sne 4 Goce onee-aaa coins 156,634 175,669 127,025 
ER aes en edad widen Ke Waste ben es 12,116 10,148 7,252 
BE DIN Gicsincececaedtanias 37,111 24,393 25,854 
NN a Sting ate whe eae 6. w widen e we © 650 10,921 6,004 4,016 
Sovtendios ee a ins owe eek ieee 166,476 131,610 142,018 
ee 290,105 201,371 209,653 
| ee Cen ere 714,884 586,487 553,165 
NE Ee ios Be caete atiadeeneee 691,618 631,095 581,669 
0 EE eee eee ae 675,026 621,686 591,327 
ead ER ee eer Cee 659,790 621,890 596,961 
ED dnt abe tren enlaws eRweres 670,376 584,637 555,528 

Commutative Total .ccccevccccse 5,398,414 4,813,821 4,492,268 


Car Loading in Canada 


Car loadings in Canada for the week ended February 
20 totaled 46,708 as against 46,370 for the previous week 
and 43,256 for the corresponding week last year, accord- 
ing to the summary of the Dominion Bureau of Statis- 
tics. 





Total po Cars 
Cars Ree’d from 
Wasuineton, D. C. Totals for Canada: Loaded Connections 
EVENUE freight car loading for the week ended February 20, 1937 ........-.-.eeeeeeees 46,708 28,144 
. a. ee rr eee 46,370 27,051 
February 20 totaled 714,884 cars, an increase of _ . Beeeeenpeneeeceetsons 46,508 27,244 
23,266 cars or 3.4 per cent above the preceding Pebewary 85, WS ..2..-eoe-seereeses: 3,25 22,72) 
week, an increase of 128,397 cars or 21.9 per cent above Cumulative totals for Canada: 

i i i s Feb Oe PE a0 bn ot-sawnhen oe 324,592 189,143 
the corresponding week in 1936 and an increase of 161, Os eon dl k* lle aaa omg Ligh 
719 cars or 29.2 per cent above the corresponding week February 16, 1935 ......0...cceceeeees 294105 153-102 

REVENUE FREIGHT CAR LOADINGS 
Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May Jun. Jul. Aug. Sep. ' Oct. Nov. Dec.- 
9 16 2330 © 13 2027 © 1320277 3 10 1724 | 8 15 2229 5 12 19 2 3 10 17 2431 7 44228 4 I 18252 9 233 6 13 2027 4 Il 16 25 09 
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General View of the Shop Buildings As the Flood Receded 


Rehabilitatingythe Paducah Shops 


Illinois Central attacks the problem of restoring system locomotive 
repair shop after submergence in record Ohio river flood 


ISING out of the disaster created by the Ohio 
R river flood at Paducah, Ky., early in February, 

the Illinois Central has initiated a program of re- 
habilitation of its system locomotive repair facilities that 
is as remarkable for the thoroughness with which the 
details have been worked out as the flood was unusual 
in the levels reached. The unique character of this dis- 
aster may be appreciated when it is realized that these 
shops, comprising one of the most completely electrified 
and most modern heavy locomotive repair shops in the 
country, employing approximately 1,300 men, were sub- 
merged from January 24 to February 12, a period of 
20 days, in water which reached a depth of 6 ft. inside 
the shop buildings and depths as great as 12 ft. on the 
service tracks. When designed and constructed in 
1926, they were placed at an ‘elevation two feet higher 
than any previously recorded flood crest, and many fea- 
tures of the design were based on the possibility of 
flood water rising somewhat higher than that crest. 
However, the exceptional height of the recent flood, 
which reached a crest of 60.72 ft. at Paducah, nullified 
all of these efforts. 

In the shop buildings, several furnaces and approxi- 
matel, 556 machines were reached by the water, many 
being completely submerged. The electrical substation, 
the ©.900-volt and 440-volt 3-phase power supply and 
distrisution lines, 25 transformers, totaling 1,275 k.v.a., 
and approximately 550 motors with auxiliary control 
€quip:nent, aggregating approximately 5,400 motor horse- 
Powe", were covered by the water. Practically the only 
electr'cal power equipment that was not submerged were 
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three 500 k.v.a., 6,900-440 volt, single-phase main power 
transformers, the motors and control equipment for 17 
traveling cranes, a portion of the 6,900-volt line feeding 
the south yard, and a small portion of the 440-volt 3- 
phase distribution system that was on pole line. The 
shop yards were littered with debris after the water sub- 
sided, all equipment that was lighter than water having 
been picked up by the water and carried by the currents 
to various points, both within and outside of the shops. 
Inside the shops, the wood block flooring buckled, re- 
leasing thousands of blocks which later were found over 
a wide area. 

Since the Paducah shop is a manufacturing as well 
as a repair shop, supplying such items as wheels, side 
rods, etc., to other shops on the Illinois Central System, 
which in turn could not operate without these supplies, 
it was very important that rehabilitation be started and 
completed as quickly as possible. This condition, coupled 
with the complete interruption of power facilities, the 
partial interruption of communication lines, the lack of 
housing facilities in Paducah, and the submersion of 
tools and supplies, led to the decision on the part of the 
management to send to the Paducah shops a special train 
completely equipped to meet the emergency. 

On February 7, this train, consisting of 5 cars com- 
pletely equipped as living quarters and office cars and 
provided with 10 days’ supply of food, 1 tool and supply 
car, 10 carloads of materials, and a crew of 58 workmen 
and engineers, including R. A. Mason, shop engineer ; 
G. H. Raner, assistant shop engineer; A. R. Walker, 
electrical engineer, equipment; C. A. Shaffer, super- 
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Typical Condition of the Wood Block Flooring after the Water Had 
Subsided 


visor of tools; J. M. Trissal, electrical engineer, fixed 
property; and special engineers and foremen, was dis- 
patched from Chicago. The 10 carloads of materials in- 
cluded 2 carloads of oven brick, 1 carload of motors and 
control equipment, 1 carload of oils, etc., of all descrip- 
tions, 1 carload of air compressors, 1 carload of mis- 
cellaneous supplies, such as tape, tools, etc., 1 carload of 
oxygen, 1 carload of acetylene, 1 carload of cleaning 
compound, and 1 tank car of drinking water. The tool 
car carried 32 electric fans, twenty 50-gal. containers 
of transformer oil, wire and cable, and miscellaneous ma- 
terials and tools. 

This train departed from Chicago at 10:30 p.m. on 
February 7, arriving at Fulton, Ky., 47 miles south of 
Paducah, at 8 p.m. on February 8, certain of the men 
being transported from that point by automobile and 
boat to the Paducah shop which still had more than 
three feet of water in it. The train moved into the shops, 
running through two to three feet of water, on the 





Silt Was Deposited on the Interior of the Motors 
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night of February 10. In addition to this train, other 
cars of material followed from various points, contait- 
ing relief electric motors, blowers with motors, and 
steam pumps, one carload of motors disconnected from 
discontinued grain elevators being shipped from Omaha, 
Neb. 

A circumstance which expedited the rehabilitation 
work was the fact that a complete inventory of the 
Paducah shops had been made in 1934. Before the 
train left for Paducah, the inventory lists were used 
to prepare “information sheets,” on which sheets all of 
the machines in the Paducah shops were listed accord- 
ing to general type. The machine number, its size, the 
kind of machine (use), the manufacturer’s name, the 
motor number, and the location of the machine in the 
shops, were shown on these sheets. In addition, each 
machine was assigned an item number to facilitate the 
ordering of repair parts and to simplify mail and tele- 
graph communication. 

A “motor list” was also prepared, in which the motors 
were grouped according to the manufacturer, the infor- 
mation shown including the I. C. motor number, the 
motor horsepower, the r.p.m., the serial number, the 
machine driven by the motor, and the shop in which 
the motor was normally located. “Preference lists” of 





Interior of the Tank Shop after the Flood 


necessary machinery were made up for each shop and 
a regular order followed in the rehabilitation of equip- 
ment. As the machines were dismantled for repairs, 
the parts were tagged with the machine number. Lead 
men were assigned, with gangs, to various classifications 
of machines, and were given copies of these information 
sheets. This enabled the men to use the knowledge and 
experience gained in the rehabilitation of one machine in 
the repair of the next machine. The electrical equipment, 
in most cases, was removed to a central location for dry- 
ing and repair, the motor list being used, at this point, 
to identify and keep track of the motors. By starting 
the records before starting work and by proceeding care- 
fully on a well-planned program, much confusion and 
wasted effort was avoided. 

Efforts were directed first to getting the 6,900-volt 
and 440-volt lines, the roundhouse, the power plant, the 
various furnaces, and the shop transportation facilities 
back in service, and to constructing furnaces for recon- 
ditioning motors and other electrical equipment. !m- 
mediately after the water had subsided, the various 
furnaces which had been submerged in the shops were 
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practically rebuilt, the oil and water were drained out 
of the transformers which had been flooded, and efforts 
were directed to cleaning up the debris and arranging 
the usable material in orderly fashion. 

As the coal conveyors were not in operation, it was 
necessary to build a temporary chute through a window 
of the power plant building and to supply coal by means 
of a locomotive crane. To supply water for the power 
plant, a steam locomotive was fired up to operate two 
steam pumps to pump water from an old gravel pit some 
distance from the shop plant into the fire lines. This 
provided an independent system of water supply for 
the power plant, wayside water tanks, etc. One battery 
of boilers in the power plant was fired up on the second 
day after the arrival of the reconstruction forces. As 
the flood water in the shops came mostly from the Ten- 
nessee and the Cumberland rivers, it was comparatively 
clean. As a result, practically no mud was deposited, 
= equipment being covered with a layer of very fine 
silt. 

Approximately 556 machines and several furnaces 
were under water and required attention. It was neces- 
sary in many cases to disassemble the machines entirely 
and clean them of all dirt. Others less affected were 
cleaned by a special pressure gun which forced the 
cleaning compound through the machine, following it 
with a proper lubricant. Engine cleaners, in the form 
of atomizers using kerosene mixed with a small amount 
of lubricant under pressure from compressed air, proved 
invaluable in cleaning air drills, air guns and detailed 
parts. Small tools such as air hammers, drills, reamers, 
taps, dies, gages and other pieces of equipment. includ- 
ing small machine parts, particularly those which were 
rusting, were given baths in cleaning solutions, pieces 
which were heavilv coated with grease being immersed 
first in a boiling solution. 

Owing to change-over in recent years from large 
motors on line shaft drive to smaller motors for indi- 
vidual driving, the stock of spare motors had been 
practically exhausted. Approximately 175 new motors 
of standard sizes, therefore, were purchased, 53 of which 
were placed on the special train. for replacement in 
those cases where the older motors were too badly 
damaged for service. Motors removed, however, will 
be repaired and placed back in service at a later date. 

To dry the electrical equipment, six special ovens 
were constructed in the storeroom iron shed. These 
ovens were approximately 6 ft. wide. 5 ft. deen and 
4% ft. high, each equipped with three steam radiators. 
mounted on both sides and at the back, and eauipped 
with inlets from a pipe line mounted on top, through 
which hot air was blown bv an oil-fired rivet heater 
equipped with a blower. The ovens were built large 
enough to take the plant skids. Steam for the radiators 
was obtained from the shop power house. 

Electrical equinment stripped from the machines was 
placed on these skids and taken to the iron shed. Here 
the various parts were dipped and cleaned in kerosene, 
placed on skids acain and put in the ovens to drv. The 
temperature inside the ovens was maintained at 220 to 
240 deo. F.. and the motors were left in the ovens from 
18 to 48 hr.. denending on the type of windino. The 
rivet heater kept a continuous stream of hot air pass- 
ing through the ovens. 

_ After the equipment was removed from the ovens, 
It was meggered out and when found clear, was re- 
assembled, painted with insulating paint, and released 
for service. Where necessary, coils were dipped in 
varnish and baked. In the drying of some of the motors, 
a paraffin bath was used, while on still others current 
rom electric welders was used through the motor wind- 
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ing, controlling the temperature by voltage control. At 
other points, particularly where it was impracticable to 
remove the motors, 6 k.w. 3-phase Electromode fan 
heaters were used with temporary canvas covers to con- 
trol the flow of warm air into and through the motor 
assembly. 


How Higher Farm Incomes 
Boost Industrial Traffic 


(Continued from page 394) 


trial states east of the Mississippi and North of the 
Potomac and Ohio to the remaining 32 states in the West 
and South. 

The year ended June 30, 1935, is compared with that 
ended June 30, 1933. In 1935 farm cash income was 
58 per cent greater than in 1932, and the increase in 
traffic from the industrial states to the agricultural states 
in the two periods compared shows the remarkably close 
parallel of a 60 per cent rise in the latter period over the 
former. 

With the co-operation of the railroads, this informa- 
tion was developed through examination of more than 10 
million waybills and abstracts in the freight auditors’ 
offices of 16 principal railroads handling approximately 
75 percent of the traffic in manufactured commodities de- 
livered to the agricultural regions. The figures were 
taken from carlot shipments alone, since l.c.1. shipments 





Table 3—Shipments in Domestic and Personal Group. by 








Commodities 
(Selected Items Only) 
July 1, 1932, to July 1, 1934, to 
June 30, 1933 June 30, 1935 
Thousand Thousand Percentage 
Commodity pounds pounds of increase 
Cabinets and kitchen cabinets 2,052 4,099 99.8 
Furniture, mixed ......... 62,758 80,946 29.0 
a, Pry a 26,848 96,549 259.6 
Sewing machines .......... 196 2,823 1,340.3 
Stoves and heaters ........ 33,534 69,980 108.7 
Carpets and linoleum ..... 18,549 25,991 40.1 
Cotton piece goods and batting 12,889 14,809 14.9 
Plumbers’ fixtures and fittings 18,652 38,256 105.1 
Oe ran ae 144,828 453,279 213.0 
Fruit and vegetable juices.. 3,596 8,486 136.0 
EME ow ciate cis senwsinaas 5,415 87,853 1,522.4 
TH Srateche searrweeweeate 636,211 1,264,409 98.7 





represented less than 5 percent of the total weight of all 
shipments between the regions studied. 

The railroads delivering shipments that were studied, 
and co-operating in the survey were: Illinois Central; 
Central of Georgia; Southern; Louisville & Nashville; 
St. Louis-San Francisco; Missouri Pacific; Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fe; Texas & Pacific; Southern Pacific ; 
Great Northern; Northern Pacific; Union Pacific ; Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific; Chicago, Rock 
Island & Pacific; Chicago, Burlington & Quincy; and 
Chicago & North Western. The shipments originated on 
more than 125 railroads operating in the North and 
East. 

The commodities studied were divided into four main 
groups, according to type and nature of use: 

1. Agricultural—Commodities used principally in farm 
production. 

2. Domestic and Personal—Commodities used prin- 
cipally in the home whether urban or rural. 

3. Industrial and Commercial—Commodities used 
principally in industrial and commercial activities. 

4. General—Commodities used generally on farms, in 
homes, and in industry. 

Of these four groups, the agricultural group, includ- 
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ing farm implements and machinery, tractors and_ parts, 
and other farm production goods, such as steel fence 
posts and wire and fencing, showed the greatest gain 
in the three-year period with a percentage increase of 
165.2 percent in the year ended June 30, 1935, as com- 
pared with the year ended June 30, 1933. Group Two 
followed with a 98.7 percent increase, with Groups 3 and 
4 showing 57.2 percent and 51 percent increase, respec- 
tively. 

The territory receiving the shipments was divided into 
three regions as follows: the Southeast, comprising the 
states east of the Mississippi river and south of the Ohio 
and Potomac rivers; the Southwest and Pacific, com- 
prising roughly the states of Arizona, Arkansas, Cali- 
fornia, Kansas, Louisiana, Missouri, New Mexico, Okla- 
homa, Texas; and the Northwest and Pacific, compris- 





Table 4—Shipments in Industrial and Commercial Group, by 
Commodities 
(Selected Items Only) 


July 1, 1932, to July 1, 1934, to 
June 30, 1933 June 30, 1935 





Thousand Thousand Percentage 
Commodity pounds pounds of increase 

Steel and iron products 1,027,087 1,917,281 86.7 
Boilers, tubes, and parts ... 21,761 25,310 16.3 
DE. encenveen Renieeanws 5,187 12,383 138.7 
Engines (gas, steam, etc.).. 62,596 141,342 125.8 
Machinery: 

Commercial and industrial 123,493 159,041 28.8 

eae ere 20,414 38,878 90.4 

Refrigeration ....c...000- 16,893 25,206 49.2 

__. _ SRS ee ee 14,294 36,369 154.4 
Machinery parts .......... 15,680 21,712 38.5 
Tools and equipment ...... 6,795 21,669 218.9 
Dee GONE OOD vccccecese 9,883 29,921 202.8 
Malt and malt sirup 25,048 52,284 112.7 
Oils: 

Fish and animal ........ 3,357 7,116 112.0 

MY rae ecec enero 19,065 44,253 132.1 
eee ee 3,027 58.892 1,845.6 
Asbestos products ......... 16,620 31,821 91.5 
Asphalt and products ...... 341,164 442,965 29.8 
DG <a tdhineaseees we ae ae 72,104 97,112 34.7 
Building material ......... 66,479 93.608 40.8 
Cement and concrete prod... 300,339 300,957 —- 
Coal tar, pitch, and prod.... 37,813 55,430 46.6 
Building and construction 

material: 
Lumber and products ..... 120,270 184,191 53.1 
ED Sven is eitxcas eu. ¥4 hs 167,174 225.867 35.1 
RS a rrr rer 12,014 5,712 —52.5 
Stone and products ....... 123,834 126,360 2.0 
Copper and brass products.. 17,683 39,037 120.8 
MU isctrwreeth sees 2,772,821 4,359,296 57.2 


ing roughly the states of Colorado, Idaho, Towa, Minne- 
sota, Montana, Nevada, North Dakota, South Dakota, 
Oregon, Utah Washington, and Wyoming. 

Of these three regions, the Southeast showed the great- 
est percentage increase with a gain of 97.8 percent in the 
fiscal year 1934-35 as of the fiscal year 1932-33, the 
Northwest next with 49.5 percent, and the Southwest 
with 44.2 percent. 

Shipments of steel and iron products were the largest 
in volume with over a billion pounds in each of the three 
years. This commodity showed an increase in the period 
covered of 86.7 percent. 


BECAUSE THE EARLY MORNING TRAIN Call service, established by 
the Chicago & North Western at Sterling, Ill., a month ago, has 
proven so successful, it has been extended to two more Illinois 
towns, Morrison and Dixon. The service enables persons who 
must catch an early morning train, which may be late because 
of its long run and extreme weather conditions, to telephone the 
station agent the night previous and then receive a call the next 
morning an hour or more, or less, before the train arrives. To 
carry out the plan, the station agent is provided with a blank 
form, on which he enters the name of the prospective passenger, 
the time of the train and the time the passenger wants to be called. 
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March 6, 1937 


Communications ... 


What One Road Does 
To Instill Courtesy 


To THE EpITor: . 

You may be interested in the following comments which I 
sent to Clarke A. Richards, after I read his article “See Your- 
self as Your Passenger Sees You” in the Railway Age of 
January 30. 

I am just one of the thousands of employees of the St Louis- 
San Francisco Railway Company, but because my work is with 
these employees to whom you refer in your article, let me tell 
you what one railroad is doing in educating its employees to 
proper treatment of the public. 

First, however, let me say thfs; we have free ice water, 
paper cups, towels and soap on not only our lounge and club 
cars, but in our coaches, and, by the way, this road was the 
first west of the Mississippi river to have air-conditioned 
coaches and the popular two-cent fare. We have enlarged the 
lounge ends of most of our coaches, making them large enough 
for smoking rooms, and air-conditioning takes care of the 
excess smoke. Doors in our air-conditioned equipment are 
kept shut else what would be the use of air conditioning. Bag- 
gage space is ample and you may sit in one of our coaches 
and be served a 25c breakfast, or a 35c luncheon or dinner, and 
the portions are generous. A regular five course dinner will 
cost you $1.25 and $1.50 and this dinner includes everything from 
‘soup to nuts’, and I'll dare you to eat it all! How much do 
you pay at a hotel for a five-course dinner? 

Inspectors ride our trains to check up on “bumpy” starting 
and stopping and while it is not always possible to govern the 
slack in a train, you'll find universal “air cushion” 
Frisco Lines. 

Individual lights in our re-conditioned coaches are placed at 
each seat and should you care to read all night—go ahead. 
The light is so adjusted that you won’t keep the passengers in 
front or in back of you awake. 

Our smaller stations are clean and neat and warm in winter 
and I don’t know of a station on Frisco Lines, with but few 
exceptions, where ample electricity is not provided the passen- 
ger while he awaits his train. I do know of one station where 
there is no electricity; in fact there is not an electric light in 
the whole town, and the Frisco telegraph key at the station is 
the only outside communication with the world. Kerosene 
lamps are used when necessary, but the train only runs once 
a day and leaves there in the morning. 

We can’t throw out some of our equipment which is still 
serviceable. We can’t discard these steel coaches, but we can 
rebuild them, which we do and as fast as our budget permits. 
We're digging out of the hole, you know. We've been through 
a depression too, and we’re doing our best to give all we can 
with what we have. 


St. Louis, M 


stops on 


Employee Clubs 


But I want to hurry on to this employee business. The way 
I read your article, the big thing is that the employee isn’t helping 
the railroad sell what it thas to sell, and apparently, from your 
viewpoint, the railroad executive doesn’t care! Well, you're 
wrong! You wouldn’t expect us to sit here and not tell you 
just what we are trying to do to remedy any situation which 
prevents us from selling service, would you? That is all we 
have to sell, and we do it through personal contact—through 
courtesy and through being alert to our job and its require- 
ments. 

Several years ago our president, now our co-trustee, J. M. 
Kurn, started what is known on this railroad as employee clubs. 
These are made up of employees of the railroad, formed into 
social clubs, that they may become acquainted, one with the 
other, and that they may also’serve as an auxiliary force to the 
traffic department. Through their friends they learn of bust 
ness which might be secured and they report it and a solicitot 
calls and sells the service. They were responsible in the year 
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1936 for having secured 2,525 car loads, 4,241 LCL shipments 
and 4,591 passengers. These clubs are formed at 75 points on 
Frisco Lines and take in every class of employee, and every 
employee on this line is a solicitor. They may not be well 
versed in rates, but won’t you agree with me that they all have 
sense enough to know that they cannot approach a “would- 
be” customer any way but in a courteous way? There is the 
start of our courtesy program. 

The brakeman solicits business from his home town grocer. 
He knows that through his own efforts and personality he can 
either make friends or enemies for his railroad. In the per- 
formance of ‘this duties he talks with travelers on the train in 
quest of selling them Frisco service. Do you think he’d “dump” 
anybody off and throw their grips behind them with this ultimate 
idea of some day being able to sell them something? 

From our highest to our lowest paid employees, the latter 
the laborers, you’ll find them calling on the trade in small 
towns, offering Frisco service, and offering to bring the traveler 
and his family to the station in their own automobiles, if it 
will help him to catch the train on time. And while they solicit, 
problems are brought before them where they definitely see the 
relation between doing their own job in a perfect way and con- 
tinuing to hold the good will and business of the shipper. 

Within these clubs we have $100 and $1000 clubs and em- 
ployees are members of these clubs only if they secure $100 or 
$1000 worth of business which would not otherwise have been 
secured. My yearly report, just issued, shows 18 members of 
the $1,000 club ($18,000) and 75 members of the $100 club 
($7500), or a total in dollars and cents of $25,500! 

These employees didn’t get that amount of business from 
curt telephone conversations . . slamming down receivers .. . 
refusing to give information . . . throwing people and their bag- 
gage off trains! It all came about through personal contact, 
and I could show you files where night after night these em- 
ployes have gone out on their own time, to influence some 
business. Names on these Honor Rolls range from sten- 
ographers, laborers, conductors, brakemen, messengers, to por- 
ters, etc. 


Courtesy The Key Note 


This program has been in effect since 1928. It is my duty 
to visit these clubs as often as I can, and one of our important 
subjects is courtesy. It is the basis for the program and these 
employees, lined up in one of the most unusual programs you 
have ever seen, emphasize by their results, loyalty, courtesy and 
alertness. 

I know of course that you are a seasoned traveler, but you 
should come out west some time and try Frisco service. From 
the time you get on the train until you get off, you'll have 
personal attention. Our club program and its members, the em- 
ployees, know that you’ll come again if you enjoy your ride; you 
may even prove to be a shipper, and after all they want to con- 
tinue to make their jobs more secure, bring back the jobs that 
were necessarily cut off due to the depression, and make the 
guest feel that this is a friendly railroad and every one of the 
employees are interested in his or her comfort. 

I wonder where you’ve been riding to run into the antiquated 
equipment? Had you ridden on some of our branch lines, where 
our coaches are not all equipped with air conditioning, then 
your comment about the brakeman and conductors would have 
been out of place. Why they’re such a sociable lot; they would 
have found out your name, where you were going, when you 
would return and before you had reached your destination, the 
three of you would have become old friends! 

Our big terminal ticket offices are manned by joint employees— 
employees whose wages are paid by all the railroads concerned. 
You may have waited some time for an answer to your call on 
the telephone, but... . 

You weren't guilty of asking these questions from the In- 
formation Clerk, were you? 

“Is it possible to get a bath between St. Louis and Hot 
Springs ?” 

“Can you tell me where I can pass out?” 

“Can you tell me where I can gits a ticket ventilated?” 

‘Can I take my child on the train who has scarlet fever?” 

“Can you give me a lower with an alcohol bath?” 

- +. but just remember that while you were holding on im- 
Patiently at the other end of the wire, these clerks had their 
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hands full answering questions like these. They were as im- 
portant as any you might ask, to the one who asked them. 

Recently I was on a train where the Pullman car developed 
a hot box. The passengers were changed into another Pullman 
and at a terminal another car was switched in and they were 
changed back to it. Not one of those passengers touched a piece 
of baggage. The porter and Pullman conductor saw to all de- 
tails and all they did was to take a little walk between cars, 
and do you know you would have thought they had to walk two 
miles!! They fussed and fumed and kicked and some of them 
even cussed! 

So you see, when you deal with the public you have a real 
job on your hands. Let them get on a train and they become as 
exacting as it is possible for them to become. A few trainmen 
are like some of these patrons; they are not all endowed with a 
disposition that can “take it on the chin,” and I can excuse them 
for some things, but never discourtesy. Neither can I excuse an 
exacting fussy passenger who refuses to be pleased, regardless. 

I am sure that if we said to you: “All right .... here is our 
personnel, you instill courtesy into their minds. Let’s see you 
do the job,” you might be staggered by the proportions of the 
organization, and in it you would deal with as many personali- 
ties as there are employees. 

We have a few trainmen I am sure (we haven’t reached per- 
fection yet), who let little things disturb them, but I do not be- 
lieve we have a single one who means to be discourteous. 

And are our officials interested ? 

They travel miles to talk before these club meetings. They 
praise by letter the employees who have received special men- 
tion from passengers, and it would, no doubt, surprise you to 
see the many letters we receive about our courteous trainmen. 

So here is the answer to your letter, from my own viewpoint. 
T’ll bet you have a few cross-patches in the company in which 
you are employed, but I’m not judging you by them. We're work- 
ing very hard to make this the perfect railroad. It isn’t of course, 
and never will be. Take a ride with us some day and then write 
me how you like it. 


MartHa C. Moore. 
Director, Employe Clubs, Frisco Line 


The Monon in the Flood 


LovuISVILLE, Ky 


To THE EpiTor: 

I have read with interest the article, “Railroads Help in Flood 
Emergency,” which appears on page 321 of February 20 issue 
of Railway Age. This is a splendid edited news item and gives 
just credit to the carriers of the United States for the invaluable 
service rendered during the recent disastrous flood along the 
Ohio and Mississippi rivers. 

I realize the scattered points from which information was re- 
ceived. However, there is an error near the top of page 322, 
second column, which I feel should be brought to your attention 
and I likewise have notified Mr. Pelley. The article reads, 
“Still other trains operated from Jeffersonville and New Albany, 
Ind., until the terminals at those points went under water. 
Operations then continued from higher ground further back 
from the river.” 

The exception I wish to take is that the Monon (C. I. & L.) 
never ceased operating trains into and out of Louisville, Ky., 
via the Kentucky & Indiana Terminal’s Ohio river bridge. They 
continued operation throughout the flood period and all regular 
and many extra trains were run, carrying countless refugees to 
points of safety along their line. In addition to this, F. E. 
Lewis, general manager of the Monon, with offices at LaFayette, 
Ind., arranged with the Red Cross and city officials of various 
cities served by his line, to house, feed and care for the un- 
fortunates which his line evacuated from Louisville. On all 
southbound movements the Monon brought water, food, boots, 
boats, medical supplies and other emergency equipment to Louis- 
ville, the value of which cannot be calculated in dollars and 
cents. 

I know the Monon people worked untiringly to relieve suffering 
humanity and are not inviting publicity of their splendid deeds, 
but in fairness to all and considering they maintained daily serv- 
ice into and out of Louisville, just recognition should be given. 

W. S. CAMPBELL. 
Vice-Pres., & Genl, Manager, Kentucky & Indiana Terminal 
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New Haven’s First 


Streamline Engine 


Baldwin delivers 4-6-4, ten 
of which are to be placed in 
road's passenger service 


The first of ten streamline steam loco- 
motives of the 4-6-4 type for high-speed 
yassenger service was formally delivered 
to the New York, New Haven & Hartford 
by the builder, the Baldwin Locomotive 
Works, at the South Station, Boston, Mass., 
on the afternoon of March 3. The cere- 
mony was witnessed by a large group of 
guests of the railroad, among whom were 
50 who arrived at the South Station on a 
special train of modern streamline coaches 
from New York and New Haven, drawn 
from New Haven by the locomotive itself. 
The locomotive was presented by Robert 
S. Binkerd, vice-president, the Baldwin Lo- 
comotive Works, and accepted on behalf 
of the railroad by R. L. Pearson, vice- 
president and general manager. 

In his address Mr. Binkerd said that in 
purchasing these locomotives the railroad 
had acquired the means of improving the 
service of from thirty to forty trains a day 
“for considerably less than the cost of two 
fair-sized light-weight trains now so much 
talked about.” Continuing, Mr. Binkerd 
said: “In the locomotive now before you 
the liners on the pedestals fit in grooves 
on the roller-bearing boxes with a toler- 
ance of only 15 thousandths of an inch. 
Modern alloys are used to lighten the rods 
and motion work. With a steam pressure 
of 285 Ib. it has double the horsepower per 
ton of dead weight of most of the loco- 
motives of yesterday. Even the tender 
weighs about 6,000 Ib. less than normal 
through the use of Cor-Ten sheets in the 
tank. Dollar for dollar, in first cost or in 
operating expenses, this modern steam loco- 
motive of yours can show her heels to her 
counterpart in any other form of power.” 

The locomotives, the first on an eastern 
railway in the United States in which 
streamlining has been incorporated in the 
original construction, are finished in black 
with striping and lettering in aluminum 
and stainless steel. They develop a trac- 
tive force of 44,000 Ib. and weigh complete 
365,000 Ib. The driving wheels are 80 in. 
in diameter, and the boilers carry a working 
pressure of 285 lb. per sq. in. The tenders 
have a capacity of 18,000 gallons of water 
and 16 tons of coal. The loaded weight 
of the tender is 329,500 lb. When the re- 
maining nine locomotives of the order are 
delivered, these engines will handle a large 
part of the through passenger service be- 
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tween Boston, Mass., and New Haven, 
Conn. The locomotives are designed to 
haul trains of 15 cars with ample margin 
of capacity to maintain regular schedules. 

Before being assigned to service, the first 
of the new locomotives will be placed on 
public exhibition at the stations of a num- 
ber of the important New England cities 
served by the New Haven. 


Demand for Wage Increases to be 
Filed 

General chairmen of the Big Five 
brotherhoods were instructed to file de- 
mands with the railroads for a 20 per 
cent wage increase by March 2 and ask 
that the increase become effective May 1, 
by representatives of the trainmen and 
switchmen, engineers, firemen, enginemen 
and conductors meeting at Cleveland, Ohio, 
on March 1. 


C. N. R. Loses 43 Millions in ‘36 


A net income cash deficit of $43,300,000 
was shown by the Canadian National for 
1936, according to the Budget statement in 
the House of Commons at Ottawa by Hon. 
Charles Dunning, Minister of Finance. 
This compares with $47,400,000 in 1935, 
and Mr. Dunning pointed out that most, 
if not all, the improvement was attributable 
to reduction in interest charges due to re- 
funding operations. 

“Operating revenues of the Canadian Na- 
tional,” said Mr. Dunning, “increased about 
$13,500,000 in the calendar year 1936 over 
the corresponding figure for 1935, or 7.7 
per cent. However, operating expenses in- 
creased by the same ratio and the net rev- 
enue after taxes, rentals, etc., available for 
interest on debt was $6,600,000 as against 
$6,800,000 in the previous year.” 


New Orleans Court Upholds 
Switching Allowances 


A three-judge court, at New Orleans, 
La., on February 27, set aside an order of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, pro- 
hibiting allowances for switching, contend- 
ing that the railroads are required to per- 
form spotting service as part of transpor- 
tation, and that when industries themselves 
do the spotting it is fair that the railroads 
should grant them allowances. The court 
consisted of Circuit Judge Rufus E. Fos- 
ter, and District Judges Wayne G. Borah, 
New Orleans, and T. M. Kennerly, Hous- 
ton, Tex., while the companies involved 
were the Pan-American Petroleum Corp., 
the Celotex Corp., the Bogalusa Paper 
Company, Inc., the Standard Oil Company 
of Louisiana, the Humble Oil and Refining 
Company, the Texas Company, the Gulf 


‘Refining Company, the Magnolia Petro- 


leum Company and the Great Southern 
Lumber Company. 
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Diesel Firemen” 
Get Jobs Insured 


Agreement reached govern- 
ing employment of helpers 
on all such locomotives 


An agreement governing the employment 
of firemen (helpers) on Diesel-electric, 
other internal-combustion and steam-elec- 
tric locomotives was reached in a joint 
conference committee of managers, repre- 
senting most of the principal railways of 
the country, and officers of the Brother- 
hood of Locomotive Firemen and Engine- 
men, at Chicago, on February 28. The 
request for extra men was made by the 
brotherhood on October 31, 1936, and ne- 
gotiations were begun on February 17. It 
is estimated that 230 new jobs will be 
created for firemen, with a resulting in- 
crease of $445,000 in payrolls. The agree- 
ment becomes effective March 15. 

Under the agreement, firemen (helpers) 
shall be employed on Diesel-electric, oil- 
electric, gas-electric, other internal-combus- 
tion, or steam-electric locomotives, on 
streamlined or main line through passenger 
trains which make few or no stops, and 
on Diesel-electric, oil-electric, gas-electric, 
other internal-combustion, steam-electric, 
or electric locomotives, of more than 90,- 
000 Ib. weight on drivers, regardless of 
service. “Locomotives” not included in 
the agreement are: (a) Electric car serv- 
ice, operated in single or multiple units; 
(b) gasoline, Diesel-electric, gas-electric, 
oil-electric, or other rail motor cars, which 
are self-propelled units (sometimes han- 
dling additional cars) but distinguished 
from “locomotives” in having facilities for 
revenue lading or passengers in the motor 
car, except that new rail motor cars in- 
stalled after the effective date of this 
agreement which weigh more than 90,000 
lb. on drivers shall be considered “loco- 
motives,” requiring a helper. If the power 
plants of existing rail motor cars be made 
more powerful by alteration, renewal, re- 
placement, or any other method, to the ex- 
tent that more trailing units can be pulled 
than could have been pulled with the power 
plants which were in the rail motor cafs 
on the effective date thereof, such motor 
cars, if then weighing more than 90,000 
Ib. on drivers shall be considered locomo- 
tives requiring a helper. (c) Self-pro- 
pelled machines used in maintenance 0 
way, maintenance of equipment, stores de- 
partment and construction work, such as 
locomotive cranes, ditchers, clam-shells, 
pile-drivers, scarifiers, wrecking derricks, 

(Continued on page 405) 
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Railroad Finance 
Hearing Resumed 


Wheeler pursues his inquiry 
into transactions of the 
Van Sweringens 


Charging that the New York Stock Ex- 
change had been a party to circumventing 
and nullifying the decision of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission which had 
denied the Van Sweringens the right to 
unify the railroads under their control into 
one system with the New York, Chicago 
& St. Louis as the top company, Senator 
Wheeler resumed hearings of his commit- 
tee on rail financing on March 2, after a 
recess of three weeks. The first witness 
at Tuesday’s session was J. M. B. Hoxsey, 
a member of the Exchange’s committee on 
stock lists, who was questioned at length 
concerning the practices of stock listing on 
the New York Stock Exchange. 

Senator Wheeler had charged that by 
listing the stock of Alleghany Corporation, 
which had been formed to consolidate the 
rail holdings of the Van Sweringens, the 
New York Stock Exchange had helped to 
flout the decisions of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. Mr. Hoxsey stated 
that he did not believe that the Exchange 
could be accused of this attempt to evade 
the law, in view of the fact that the Con- 
gress had not given the commission control 
over holding companies formed to control 
railroad companies. He went on to remind 
Senator Wheeler that the commission did 
not object to unification of the Nickel 
Plate, but objected to the method of ex- 
change of shares. Senator Wheeler asked 
Mr. Hoxsey whether or not he thought 
that the stock of Alleghany Corporation 
was listed on the Exchange in quite a bit 
of a hurry. Mr. Hoxsey replied that he 
thought that it was. Senator Wheeler then 
read into the record a statement alleging 
that the pressure for speed was put on the 
stock list committee by J. P. Morgan & 
Co., which was underwriting the issues. 

On Tuesday afternoon Charles R. Gay, 
president of the New York Stock Ex- 
change, was called to the stand and ques- 
tioned at length concerning listing prac- 
tices of the Exchange. In a previous hear- 
ing Senator Wheeler had criticized the 
Exchange for allowing members of the 
stock list committee, who were interested 
in an issue, to vote upon the listing of that 
issue. Mr. Gay stated to the committee 
that the Exchange is just about ready to 
pass a rule forbidding members of the 
stock list committee to vote on the listing 
of any stock in which they are interested. 
He said that a committee of the Exchange 
and members of the Securities Exchange 
Commission had had several meetings on 
the subject and that a workable rule was 
expected very soon. Mr. Gay told the com- 
mittee that he was unfamiliar with the 
transactions of the Van Sweringens, as he 
Was not president of the Exchange during 
those years when the Van Sweringens were 
issuing securities to finance their railroad 
empire. 

Thomas W. Lamont, member of J. P. 

organ & Co., occupied the centre of at- 
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tention at the committee hearing on March 
3. He outlined his business history for the 
committee and told them that he held only 
one railroad directorship at the present 
time—that on the board of the Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fe. Questioned regarding 
his dealings with the Van Sweringens, Mr. 
Lamont said that the Morgan partners first 
met the Van Sweringen brothers in 1916, 
when they were introduced to them by 
Alfred H. Smith, then president of the 
New York Central. He said that they had 
no business dealing with them until about 
1920, when they became interested in the 
financing of the Cleveland terminal building 
development, in Cleveland. Mr. Lamont 
testified that originally the Chase National 
Bank had the inside track in the Cleveland 
terminal financing, but when it became too 
large for the Van Sweringens to handle, 
the New York Central took it over and 
gave the financing to Morgan. Senator 
Wheeler introduced a statement which 
showed that J. P. Morgan & Co. had made 
a profit of $8,326,905 on the Van Sweringen 
financing during the years from 1920 to 
1926. Mr. Lamont objected to this state- 
ment and introduced a letter showing that 
Morgan had suffered a net loss of over a 
million dollars on the transactions. Sen- 
ator Wheeler said that his experts disagreed 
with Mr. Lamont’s figures and would check 
them for authenticity. George Whitney, 
Morgan partner and brother of Richard 
Whitney, former president of the New 
York Stock Exchange, also testified before 
the committee. 

Senator Wheeler has asked the Senate 
for $150,000 to continue his investigation 
into the financing of railroads for the re- 
mainder of this year. He has submitted 
Senate Resolution 86, which has been re- 
ferred to the committee to audit and con- 
trol the contingent expenses of the Senate. 


House Committee to Report 
Pettengill Bill Favorably 


The House committee on interstate and 
foreign commerce, by a vote of 15 to 8, 
has ordered a favorable report on the Pet- 
tengill long-and-short-haul bill. Repre- 
sentative Pettengill will submit the major- 
ity report on the bill. A minority report 
will also be submitted. 


Hearings Held on C. & E. I. 
Reorganization Plan 


Hearings on the revised Chicago & East- 
ern Illinois reorganization plan, the first 
major railroad reorganization plan on 
which the principal parties have agreed, 
were held on March 1 and 2, before Di- 
rector O. E. Sweet of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission’s Bureau of Finance. 
Kenneth D. Steere, chairman of the C. & 
E. I. board, said that “in my opinion the 
possibilities that this company will ever 
fail to earn the charges provided under 
the plan are extremely remote.” Carrol 
M. Shanks, chairman of the protective 
committee for the road’s general mortgage 
bonds, expressed the view that fixed 
charges are cut down to a point where 
there seems “little danger of receivership 
in the future.” Mr. Steere stated that he 
looked for a general increase in business 
in the near future and that such would be 
reflected in the road’s earnings. 
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Hits Rail Labor's 
“Make-Work" Bills 


Report to N. Y. C. of C. warns 
that receiverships may follow 
cost increases 


Mandatory increases in the cost of op- 
eration of railroads may result in more re- 
ceiverships among the weaker lines and 
retard the nation’s industrial recovery, two 
committees of the Chamber of Commerce 
of the State of New York warn in a re- 
port which was presented at the Cham- 
ber’s monthly meeting on March 4. 

Analyzing legislation now before Con- 
gress to establish a six-hour day for rail- 
road employees, to increase crews and to 
limit the length of trains, the report says: 

“A six hour day would entail an increase 
in working forces of about one-third to 
accomplish the same amount of work. 
Wages of course are not to be reduced; 
in fact the unions are now asking for a 
wage advance. 

“Tt is obvious that unless the railroads 
can pass higher wages on to the general 
public through increases in freight and 
passenger rates, rehabilitation of the rail- 
roads will be materially delayed. Many 
more receiverships will result among the 
weaker lines, and general recovery of in- 
dustry and commerce throughout the na- 
tion will be hampered.” 

The report points out that owing to in- 
creased taxes and higher costs of opera- 
tion it will be some time before the finan- 
cial condition of the railroads has reached 
a satisfactory position. 

“The railroads are among the largest 
purchasers of many commodities,” the re- 
port continues. “In the period 1923-1929 
they averaged an expenditure of $1,433,- 
000,000 a year for materials and supplies 
used in operation; while the expenditures 
for additions and betterment to property 
averaged $838,444,000 a year more. Rail- 
roads are large consumers of timber, iron 
and steel and coal, taking in prosperous 
periods approximately 17 per cent to 25 
per cent of the production of these com- 
modities. Owing to the depression, the 
railroads need extensive rehabilitation, and 
their earnings should not be absorbed by 
unnecessary charges. Railway wage scales 
have been relatively stable during the de- 
pression. There was only one reduction 
of 10 per cent, but this has been rescinded. 

“Your committees’ objections to bills re- 
garding crews and length of trains are 
based on the same grounds. Railroad ex- 
perts are in agreement that limitations in 
these matters are unnecessary for safety 
or other reasons. The purpose appears to 
be merely to increase unnecessarily rail- 
road labor employment.” 

The report was drawn by the Commit- 
tees on Internal Trade and Improvements 
and on Industrial Problems and Relations. 


Louisiana Sales Tax Challenged 


Upon application of the Kansas City 
Southern, seeking an injunction against the 
collection of a two per cent tax on the 
gross receipts of railroads operating in 
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Louisiana, and a declaratory judgment rul- 
ing that statutes under which the taxes 
are imposed are unconstitutional, United 
States Circuit Judge Rufus E. Foster, at 
New Orleans, on February 27, signed an 
order directing Alice Lee Grosjean, col- 
lector of revenues of the state, to show 
cause, on March 6 before a three-judge 
court in New Orleans, why she should not 
be enjoined from collecting or attempting 
to collect the tax. The railroad attacks 
acts of 1934 and 1935, which provide for 
the imposition and collection of a tax of 
two per cent on the gross receipts from 
all business passing through, into or out 
of the state, based upon the proportion of 
mileage over which such business is done. 
These taxes are credited or offset by the 
property or ad valorem taxes paid by the 
railroads. 

The railroad alleges that the acts levy 
a privilege tax on the gross receipts of in- 
terstate business, constitute an illegal reg- 
ulation of interstate business and a direct 
burden on interstate commerce, in viola- 
tion of the federal constitution. The rail- 
road, according to the petition, made all 
of its quarterly returns in 1936 as required 
by state statutes, and paid the tax on a 
basis of proportion of intrastate business, 
but not on the proportionate volume of in- 
terstate business. The state has sought to 
force the road to pay $35,546 of taxes still 
due on $2,246,614 of interstate and intra- 
state business handled by the system in 
Louisiana in 1936. 


Superintendents Change Meeting 
Dates to June 8-10 


The American Association of Railroad 
Superintendents has changed the dates of 
its annual meeting to be held at the Palmer 
House, Chicago, to June 8, 9 and 10. The 
change was made because the original 
dates (June 15-17) conflicted with those 
of the annual meetings of the A.A.R. Me- 
chanical and Purchases and Stores divi- 
sions to be held at Atlantic City, N. J. 


Agreement Reached on Pension 
Law 


The board of directors of the Associa- 
tion of American Railroads and a select 
committee of rail union officials have en- 
dorsed a draft of a proposed new pension 
law and have agreed to submit the meas- 
ure to the respective member roads and 
member unions at meetings early in March. 
A meeting of the roads has been called for 
March 9 at Chicago to vote on the pro- 
posed measure, and the rail unions will 
vote on the matter at a meeting in Cin- 
cinnati on Friday and Saturday of this 
week. Neither railroad nor union spokes- 
men would divulge any details regarding 
the proposed plan, but admitted that their 
work had been completed and that the 
question was now up to the individual 
roads and individual unions. 

A delegation consisting of J. J. Pelley, 
president of the Association of American 
Railroads; George M. Harrison, chairman 
of the Railway Labor Executives Associa- 
tion; A. F. Altmeyer, new chairman of the 
Social Security Board, and Murray W. 
Latimer, former chairman of the Railroad 
Retirement Board and newly appointed to 
the Social Security Board, visited the 
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White House on February 26 to discuss 
the proposed legislation with President 
Roosevelt. It is believed that the delega- 
tion informed the President of the agree- 
ment between the committees. 


Club Meetings 


The Central Railway Club of Buffalo 
will hold its next meeting on March 11 at 
the Hotel Statler in that city. William M. 
Sheehan, manager, eastern district sales, 
General Steel Castings Corporation, Ed- 
dystone, Pa., will present a paper entitled 
“Steel Castings in High Speed Railroad- 
ing.” The Central Railway Club chorus 
has arranged a special musical program 
for this meeting. 

The next meeting of the Western Rail- 
way Club, to be held on March 17 at the 
Hotel La Salle, Chicago, will be designated 
“Engineering Night.” Dr. Arthur N. Tal- 
bot, Professor Emeritus of the University 
of Illinois and chairman of the A.R.E A. 
Special Committee on Stresses in Railroad 
Track, will present a paper “The Relation 
Between Track and Rolling Stock.” The 
reception at 6:00 p.m. and dinner at 7:00 
p.m., preceding this meeting, will be held 
in conjunction with the A.R.E.A. and the 
National Railway Appliance Association. 

Victor Willoughby, mechanical engineer 
of the American Car & Foundry Company, 
will discuss “A Century of Car Design 
and Examples of Present Construction” 
before the New York chapter of the Rail- 
way and Locomotive Historical Society in 
the Engineering Societies building, 29 
West 39th Street, New York, at 7:30 p. m. 
on March 12. About one-third of the ad- 
dress, which will be illustrated, will be 
historical and the remainder devoted to 
modern improvements in design and con- 
struction. 


Chicago Traffic Club 
Annual Meeting 


More than 1,550 persons attended the 
annual meeting of the Trafic Club of Chi- 
cago on February 25, at which Gus W. 
Dyer, professor of economics of Vander- 
bilt university at Nashville, Tenn., spoke 
on Industrial Democracy. Mr. Dyer 
pleaded with business men to make the 
sacrifices essential in taking over leader- 
ship in national affairs. He described prof- 
its as an index of service performed, using 
as an example the railroads, which, he 
said, have produced at least a thousand 
dollars in national wealth for each dollar 
they have made in profit. 

Enactment of the six-hour day bill, and 
similar measures now before Congress, he 
said, would increase expenses to such an 
extent that most of the country’s railroads 
would be destroyed. The six-hour bill, he 
continued, would have increased railroad 
expenses by $597,000,000 in the normal 
year 1930, and it would have produced a 
deficit of $232,000,000. The deficit would 
have grown to $471,000,000 in 1932, an 
amount which would have practically de- 
stroyed the railroads. 


The Canadian Roads in January 


The statement of earnings and expenses 
for January, 1937, of the Canadian Pacific 
shows net operating income at $913,509, as 


March 6, 1937 


compared with $612,572 for January of 
last year, an increase of $330,936. 

Gross for the month at $10,194,063 
showed an increase of $870,241 over iast 
year, while operating expenses at $9,30- 
554 showed an increase of $569,304. 

An increase in operating revenues of 
$1,300,798 for January, 1937, as compared 
with January 1936; and an improvement 
in net revenue for the month of $659,553 
over that of January 1936, is shown in the 
monthly statement of the Canadian Na- 
tional Railways. 

Operating revenues were $14,043,352, as 
compared with $12,742,554 for the corre- 
sponding month of last year. Operating ex- 
penses were $13,960,129, as compared with 
$13,318,884 for January 1936. Net oper- 


ating revenue totaled $83,223, compared 
with a net deficit of $576,330 for Janu- 
ary, 1936. 


Bill Proposes Federal Licenses for 
Interstate Truckers 


Representative Mills of Louisiana has in- 
troduced in Congress a bill (H.R. 5139) 
to provide for federal registration of mo- 
tor trucks engaged in interstate commerce. 
The federal registration for the vehicle and 
license for the operator would preclude 
states other than an interstate vehicle's 
and driver’s home state from imposing 
registration and license fees. The federal 
certificate of registration and identification 
tags would be issued by postmasters at a 
fee of $20 for any truck, tractor or trailer 
registered under the laws of any state, if 
the owner of such vehicle is otherwise en- 
titled to operate it in interstate services 
under rules and regulations prescribed by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. Fed- 
eral drivers’ licenses would be issued un- 
der similar circumstances at a fee of $2. 

The act further provides that a motor 
vehicle displaying the federal identification 
tags (together with the identification tags 
issued by its home state) and operated by 
a person who has in his possession the fed- 
eral license along with a state operator’s 
license, “shall be entitled to transport prop- 
erty in interstate commerce without being 
required by any state (other than his home 
state) to be registered under its laws, or 
to pay any fee, tax or other amounts, ex- 
cept such amounts as may be absolutely 
necessary for executing its inspection laws, 


_ and which are also required to be paid by 


motor vehicles registered under the laws 
of such state in respect of each entry o! 
any such vehicle into such state.” 


Hearings on C. N. R. Re-finance 
Plan 


Deriding proposed changes in the finan- 
cial structure of the Canadian National as 
incapable of reducing the operating costs 
or increasing the revenues of the road, 
and denouncing the proposed creation otf 4 
securities trust as something that would not 
be tolerated in private business, two Con- 
servative members of the House Commtt- 
tee on National Railways and Shipping 
at Ottawa—Hugh A. Stewart, former Min- 
ister of. Public Works, and W. A. Walsh 
(Montreal), insisted at a meeting of the 
Committee in Ottawa last week that the 
expert advice of a disinterested firm ©! 
auditors be received by the Committee be- 
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fore its members are called upon to pass 
upon the various provisions of the bill 
making the changes. 

Railways Minister Howe replied that the 
plan proposed in the legislation was formu- 
lated only to eliminate duplication in the 
accounts. To a question as to whether or 
not this accounting project might be un- 
fair to the competing railway, Mr. Howe 
replied: “I think not. If we were to 
undertake so to revise the debt set-up as 
to represent the debt structure as more 
favorable than that of the Government 
road’s competitor it would be unfair, but 
we are not doing that.” 

“Will this bill, when it becomes effec- 
tive, increase the revenue of the Canadian 
National?” Mr. Walsh asked. 

“My impression is that it will, in that 
it will reduce the cost of financing,” re- 
plied Mr. Howe. 


Model Club Members to Visit 
Locomotive Shops 


How modern railroad locomotives, pro- 
pelled by steam and electric motive power, 
are constructed, will be learned by 125 
young men interested in model building, 
when the members and guests of the West- 
chester Model Club, Inc., of New Rochelle, 
N. Y., leave Pennsylvania station, New 
York, Sunday, March 7, in specially- 
chartered cars bound for Baldwin, Pa., and 
Wilmington, Del., where inspections will be 
made of the erecting shops of the Bald- 
win Locomotive Works and the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad, respectively. 

This is the initial pilgrimage of the 
members of the Westchester Model Club 
to the shops of railway locomotive build- 
ers. The party will see the new stream- 
lined steam engines now under construc- 
tion at the Baldwin plant for the New 
York, New Haven & Hartford. Here, 
also, will be viewed other types of coal- 
burning locomotives which have been or- 
dered by several railways. Two hours 
will be spent at Baldwin, where experts 
will explain intricacies of engine building. 

At the Pennsylvania shops in Wilming- 
ton, the visitors will have an opportunity 
to see the latest types of streamlined 
electric locomotives used in both passenger 
and freight service on the Pennsylvania’s 
all-electric line between New York, Phila- 
delphia and Washington. Steam engines 
and different types of passenger-carrying 
equipment will also be seen here in the 
course of construction. Pennsylvania 
motive power officials will entertain the 
visiting delegation during the two-hour in- 
spection of the Wilmington Shops. 


New York Central Plans “Third 
Railroad Wonder Trip” 


_ The New York Central has scheduled 
tor Sunday, April 11, a “Third Railroad 
Wonder Trip” from New York to the 
Plant of the American Locomotive Com- 
Pany at Schenectady, N. Y. Joint sponsors 
with the railroad of the program which 
has been made possible “through the cour- 
tesy of the American Locomotive Com- 
Pany” are the New York Chapter, Rail- 
way & Locomotive Historical Society, 
Railroad Stories Magazine and the Inter- 
national Engine Picture Club. 

rhe round trip fare from New York to 
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Schenectady will be $3.25, with the train 
leaving Grand Central Terminal, New 
York, at 9:30 a.m. and arriving in Sche- 
nectady at 1:00 pm. Returning it will 
leave Schenectady at 4:45 p.m. and arrive 
in Grand Central Terminal at 8:15 p.m. 
Diners serving moderately-priced meals 
will be carried. 

The announcement promises “a most in- 
teresting inspection trip” of the locomotive 
shops where “open house” will be held by 
the American Locomotive Company. The 
trip is designed for all those who have an 
interest in “behind-the-scenes” railroading. 
Escorts will be provided at the plant where 
the visitors will be afforded an opportunity 
to observe work on several important loco- 
motive orders. Included in the latter will 
be a “Hiawatha” locomotive of the Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific; an 
Alco Diesel; 2-8-4’s of the Wheeling & 
Lake Erie; 2-10-4’s and an 0-8-0 switcher 
of the Bessemer & Lake Erie, and “vari- 
ous iron monsters of the Union Pacific, 
Northern Pacific and the New York Cen- 
tral.” A souvenir brochure as a memento 
of the trip will be issued and distributed 
on the train. 


Jersey Rapid Transit Proposal 
Contemplates Electrifications 


A comprehensive rapid transit system 
linking northern New Jersey communities 
with midtown Manhattan is recommended 
by the Port of New York Authority in a 
report submitted on March 1 to Governor 
Harold G. Hoffman of New Jersey and 
the legislature of that state. The study 
was made in accordance with directions 
given the Port Authority by the New Jer- 
sey Legislature last year. 

The principal features of the report, a 
39-page booklet, are set forth in the Port 
Authority’s letter of transmittal which re- 
veals that the proposed set-up would re- 
quire an initial capital outlay of $187,500,- 
000, with annual carrying charges, exclu- 
sive of taxes, of $14,290,000. Potential 
income, based upon the premise that the 
new transit system would publish passenger 
tariffs similar to those of the Hudson & 
Manhattan, would vary from $8,900,000 to 
$13,800,000 annually depending upon ar- 
rangements negotiated between railroads of 
the transit system. Thus the estimated 
annual deficit would range from $5,300,000 
to $417,000; and if full federal, state and 
local taxes were paid this deficit would be 
increased by $2,481,000. 

The following are proposed as initial 
steps: 

1. To make use of the existing Hudson 
and Manhattan Railroad. 

2. To extend the Hudson & Manhattan 
from its present terminal at 33rd street, 
Manhattan, to 51st street, and through new 
tubes under the Hudson to New Durham, 
N. J., connecting there with the West 
Shore, the Northern (Erie) and the New 
York, Susquehanna & Western (Erie). 

3. To construct a station at 51st street, 
Manhattan, in the neighborhood of Rocke- 
feller Center. 

4. To electrify the main line of the Erie 
east of Paterson and extend its operations 
through the new tubes to the 5lst street 
station. 

5, To extend the operations of the Hud- 
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son & Manhattan in New Jersey on the 
Central of New Jersey tracks through Jer- 
sey City to Bayonne and thence via the 
Bayonne bridge to Port Richmond, Staten 
Island. 

6. To electrify the main line of the Cen- 
tral of New Jersey as far west as Eighth 
street, Bayone. 

7. To extend this entire plan, after com- 
pletion of the first steps, by electrification 
of other branches of the New Jersey rail- 
roads and by construction of additional 
tunnels, when the demand justifies 


Diesel ‘‘Firemen’’ Get 
Jobs Insured 
(Continued from page 402) 


weed burners, and other self-propelled 
equipment or machines. This will not 
prejudice local handling on individual rail- 
roads where disputes arise as to whether 
or not the character of work performed by 
these devices constitutes road or yard en- 
gine service. 

Rates of pay applicable to steam loco- 
motives shall apply to firemen (helpers) 
employed on Diesel-electric, oil-electric, 
gas-electric, other internal-combustion, or 
steam-electric locomotives on streamlined, 
or main line through passenger trains. On 
railroads operating both coal-burning and 
oil-burning locomotives, the coal-burning 
rate will be paid; on railroads operating 
only oil-burning locomotives, the oil-burn- 
ing rate will be paid; on railroads operat- 
ing only coal-burning locomotives, the 
coal-burning rate will be paid. 

Rates of pay for helpers on electric lo- 
comotives, as set forth in individual sched- 
ules, shall apply to firemen (helpers) in 
all other road service, and yard and trans- 
fer service, employed as a result of plac- 
ing helpers on Diesel-electric, oil-electric, 
gas-electric, other internal combustion, 
steam-electric, or electric locomotives of 
more than 90,000 Ib. weight on drivers. In 
the absence of such provisions in individual 
schedules, the rates of pay for helpers on 
electric locomotives in the respective terri- 
tories shall apply. 

Existing agreements between any indi- 
vidual railroad and its employees covering 
any of the subject matters of this agree- 
ment, and which are considered by the em- 
ployees to be more favorable, shall remain 
unchanged. 

Except as specifically provided, this 
agreement does not modify or supersede 
existing agreements covering rates of pay, 
rules and working conditions of locomo- 
tive firemen, hostlers, and outside hostler 
helpers. 

Any dispute or controversy arising out 
of the interpretation or application of any 
of the provisions of this agreement shall 
be referred for decision to a committee, 
the carrier members of which shall be the 
members of the joint conference commit- 
tee and the brotherhood members of which 
shall be the international president, or his 
representative, together with nine general 
chairmen selected by the brotherhood from 
the railroads, parties to this agreement. 
Interpretation or application agreed upon 
by such committee shall be final and bind- 
ing upon the parties to such dispute or 
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controversy. This section is not intended 
by the parties as a waiver of any of their 
rights covered in the Railway Labor Act 
as amended in the event the committee 
provided in this section fails to dispose of 
any dispute or controversy. 

The settlement of any claims that may 
now be pending, or may arise in the fu- 
ture touching the subject matters of this 
agreement, shall not in any case cover any 
period of time prior to the effective date 
of this agreement. 

This agreement shall continue in effect 
for a period of one year and thereafter, 
subject to change under the provisions of 
the Railway Labor Act as amended. 


Meetings and Conventions 


The following list gives names of secretaries, 
date of next or regular meetings, and places of 
meetings: 

Arr Brake Assocration.—T. L. Burton, Room 
3400, Empire State Bldg., New York, N. Y. 

AtitieD Raitway Suppry AssociaTion.—F. W. 
Venton, Crane Company, 836 S. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago Ill. To meet with Air Brake 
Association, Car Department Officers’ Asso- 
ciation, International Railway Master Black- 
smiths’ Association, International Railway 
General Foremen’s Association and the Mas- 
ter Boiler Makers’ Association. Exhibit, 
September 28-30, 1937, Hotel Sherman, Chi- 
cago, Ill, 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF FREIGHT TRAFFIC Or- 
FIcers.—W. R. Curtis, F. T. R., M. & O. 
R. R., Chicago, II. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF GENERAL BAGGAGE 
Acents.—E. L. Duncan, 816 McCormick 
Bldg., Chicago, Ill. Annual meeting, Sep- 
tember, 1937, Boston, Mass. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF PassENGER TRAFFIC 
Orricers.—W. C. Hope, C. R. R. of N. J., 
143 Liberty St., New York, N. Y. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION oF RarLRoap SvuPERIN- 
TENDENTS.—F, O, Whiteman, Union Station, 
St. Louis, Mo. Annual meeting, June 8-10, 
1937, Palmer House, Chicago, IIl. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF RAILWAY ADVERTISING 
Acents.—E. A. Abbott, Poole _Bros., Inc., 
85 W. Harrison St., Chicago, Ill. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF SUPERINTENDENTS OF 
Dininc Cars.—F, R. Borger, C. I. & L. Ry., 
836 S. Federal St., Chicago, Ill. Annual 
meeting, October 11-13, 1937, Mayflower 
Hotel, Washington, c. 

American Rattway Brince anp Burtprne Asso- 
cration.—C, A. Lichty, 319 N. Waller Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. Annual meeting, October, 19- 
21, 1937, Hotel Stevens, Chicago, Ill. Ex- 
hibit by Bridge and Building Supply Men’s 
Association. 

American Rattway Car Institute.—W. C. Tab- 
bert, 19 Rector St., New York, N. Y. 

AMERICAN Rattway DeveLtopmMentT ASSOCIATION. 
—E, J..Hoddy, Louisville & Nashville, R. R 
Louisville, Ky. 

AMERICAN Rattway ENGINEERING ASSOCIATION. 
—Works in co-operation with the Associa- 
tion of American Railroads, Division IV.— 
E. H. Fritch, 59 E. Van Buren St., Chi- 
cago, Tl. Annual meeting, March 16-18, 
1937, Palmer House, Chicago, Ill. Exhibit 
by National Railway Appliances Association, 
at the Coliseum. 

American Rattway Macazine Eptrtors’ Assocra- 
+  tron.—-M. W. Jones, Baltimore & Ohio R 
R., Mt. Royal Station, Baltimore, Md. 
American Rattway Toot Foremen’s Assocta- 
tion.—G. G. Macina, C., M., St. P. & P. 
R. R., 11402 Calumet Ave., Chicago, III. 

AMERICAN Snort Line Rarrroap Assocration.— 
R. E. Schindler, Union Trust Bldg., Wash- 
ington, D. C. Annual meeting, October 18- 
19, 1937, Chicago, Ill. 

AMERICAN Society oF MECHANICAL ENGINEERS. 
—C. Davies, 29 West 39th St., New 
York, N. Y. 


Railroad Division.—Marion B. Richardson, 
21 Hazel Ave., Livingston, N. | 
American Transit Assocration.—Guy C. Heck- 
er, 292 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 
American Woop Preservers’ Assocration.—H. 
L. Dawson, 1427 Eye St., N. W., Washing- 
ton, D. C. Annual meeting, January 25-27, 
1938, Chicago, Il. 
AssocraTION OF AMERICAN Rartroaps.—H. J. 
oa Transportation Bldg., Washington, 


Operations and Maintenance Department.— 
J. M. Symes, Vice-President, Trans- 
ko en Bldg., Washington, D. C. 

ivision I.—Operating.—J. C. Caviston, 

30 Vesey St., New York, N. Y. 

Freight Station Section —R. O. Wells, 
59 E. Van Buren St., Chicago, II. 
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Medical and Surgical Section.—J. C. 
Caviston, 30 Vesey St., New York, 
N. Y. Annual meeting, June 7-8, 
1937, Atlantic City, N. J. 

Protective Section.—J. C. Caviston, 30 
Vesey St., New York, N. Y. 

Safety Section.—J. C. Caviston, 30 
Vesey St., New York, N. Y. An- 
nual meeting, May 11-13, 1937, 
Hotel Statler, St. Louis, Mo. 

Telegraph and Telephone Section.— 
W. A. Fairbanks, 30 Vesey St., 
New York, N. Y. Annual meeting, 
Oct. 5-7, 1937, Medinah Club, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

Division I1I.—Transportation—L. R. 
= 59 E. Van Buren St., Chicago, 

i. 

Division IV.—Engineering.—E. H. 
Fritch, 59 E. Van Buren St., Chicago, 
Til. Annual meeting, March 16-18, 
1937, Palmer House, Chicago, Ill. Ex- 
hibit by National Railway Appliances 
Association, at the Coliseum. 
Construction and Maintenance Section. 

—E. H. Fritch, 59 E. Van Buren 
St., Chicago, Ill. Annual meeting, 
March 16-18, 1937, Palmer House, 
Chicago, Ill. 

Electrical Section.—E. H. Fritch, 59 
E. Van Buren St., Chicago, IIl. 
Signal Section.—R. H. C. Balliet, 30 
Vesey St., New York, N. Y. An- 
nual meeting, March 15-16, 1937, 

Hotel Stevens, Chicago, Ill. 

Division V.—Mechanical.—V. R. Haw- 
thorne, 59 E. Van Buren St., Chicago, 
Ill. Annual meeting, June 16-23, 1937, 
Atlantic City, N. J. Exhibit by Rail- 
way Supply Manufacturers Associa- 
tion. 

Division VI.—Purchases and Stores.— 

. J._ Farrell, 30 Vesey St., New 
York, N. Y. Annual meeting, June 
21-23, 1937, Atlantic City, N. J. Ex- 
hibit by Railway Supply Manufactur- 
ers Association. 

Division VII.—Freight Claims.—Lewis 
Pilcher, 59 E. Van Buren St., Chi- 
cago, Ill. Annual meeting, June 15-17, 
1937, Royal York Hotel, Toronto, On- 
tario, Canada. 

Division VIII.—Motor Transport.— 
George M. Campbell, Transportation 
Bldg., Washington, D. C. 

Car-Service Division.—C. A. Buch, 
' 7 guna Blidg., Washington, 


Finance, Accounting, Taxation and Valu- 
ation Department.—E. H. Bunnell, Vice- 
President, Transportation Bldg., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Accounting Divsion—E. R. Ford, 
Transportation Bldg., Washington, 
q . Annual meeting, June 2-4, 
1937, Hotel Traymore, Atlantic City, 


Treasury Division.—E. R. Ford, Trans- 
portation Bldg., Washington, D. C. 
Traffic Department.—A. F. Cleveland, 
Vice-President, Transportation Bldg., 

Washington, D. C. 

AssocraTIOoN OF Rattway Cram AceEents.—F. L. 
Johnson, Claim Agent, Alton R. R., 340 W. 
Harrison St., Chicago, Ill. Annual meeting, 
May 26-28, 1937, Netherland Plaza Hotel, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

AssocraTIon OF Rattway ELectRIcAL ENGINEERS. 
—Jos. A. Andreucetti, C. & N. W. Ry., 1519 
Daily News Bldg., 400 W. Madison St., 
Chicago, Ill. Semi-annual meeting, June, 
1937, Atlantic City, N. J. Annual meeting, 
October, 1937, Hotel Sherman, Chicago. IIl. 
Exhibit by Railway Electrical Supply Manu- 
facturers’ Association. 

Bripce aND Buitptnc Suppry MeEn’s Assocra- 
tion.—W. S. Carlisle, National Lead Com- 
pany, 900 W. 18th St., Chicago, Ill. Meets 
with American Railway Bridge and Building 
Association. 

Canaptan Rattway Crius.—C. R. Crook, 2271 
Wilson Ave., N. D. G., Montreal, Que. 
Regular meetings, second Monday of each 
month, except June, July and August, Wind- 
sor Hotel, Montreal, Que. 

Car DEPARTMENT OrFricers’ AssocraTIon.—A. S. 
Sternberg, M. C. B. Belt Ry. of Chicago, 
7926 S. Morgan St., Chicago, Tl. 

Car ForeMeEn’s AssocraTIon or Cuicaco.—G. K. 
Oliver, 2514 W. 55th St., Chicago, Ill. Reg- 
ular meetings, second Monday of each month, 
except June, Julv and August, La Salle 
Hotel, Chicago, Til. 

Car ForeMen’s Assocration or St. Louis, Mo.— 
E. G. Bishon, Illinois Central System, East 
St. Louis, Ill. Regular meetings, third Tues- 
day of each month except June, Tuly and 
August, Hotel Statler, St. Louis, Mo. 

CentTRAL Rattway Crus oF Burrato.—Mrs. M. 

Reed. 1817 Hotel Statler, McKinley 
Square, Buffalo, N. Y. Regular meetings, 
second Thursday of each month except June, 
, and August, Hotel Statler, Buffalo, 


aXe . 

INTERNATIONAL Rattway Fuet AssocraTton.— 
(See Railway Fuel and Traveling Engineers’ 
Association.) 
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INTERNATIONAL RatLwAy_ GENERAL  Foremen’s 
AssocraTION.—Wm. Hall, 1061 W. Wabasha 
St., Winona, Minn. Annual meeting, Sep. 
eater 28-29, 1937, Hotel Sherman, Chicago, 


INTERNATIONAL Rattway Master Btracksmitus’ 
AssociATION.—W. J. Mayer, Michigan Cen- 
tral R. R., Detroit, Mich. 

Master Borer Makers’ Assocration.—A,. F, 
Stiglmeier, 29 Parkwood St., Albany, N. yY, 
Annual meeting, September, 1937, Hotel 
Sherman, Chicago, IIl. 

NaTIONAL ASSOCIATION OF RAILROAD AND Urit- 
TIES COMMISSIONERS.—Clyde S. Bailey, 810 
18th St., N. W., Washington, D. C. Annual 
meeting, August 31-September 3, 1937, Salt 
Lake City, Utah. 

NatronaL Rattway APppLiANces ASSOCIATION.— 
C. H. White (Pres. and Sec’y), Room 1826, 
208 S. La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. Exhibit 
at A. R. E. A. Convention, March 15-18, 
1937, The Coliseum, Chicago, Ill 

New_ Enctanp Rartroap Cius.—W. E. Cade, 
Jr., 683 Atlantic Ave., Boston, Mass. Reg. 
ular meetings, second Tuesday of each month, 
except June, July, August and September, 
Hotel Touraine, Boston, Mass. 

New YorKk RarrtroapD Cius.—D. W. Pye, 30 
Church St., New York, N. Y. Regular meet- 
ings, third Friday of each month, except 
une, July and August, 29 W. 39th St., 

ew York, N. Y. 

Paciric Rattway Crius.—William S. Wollner, 
P. O. Box 3275, San Francisco, Cal. Regu- 
lar meetings, second Thursday of each month, 
alternately at San Francisco and Oakland, 
excepting June at Los Angeles and October 
at Sacramento. 

Rattway Business AssocratTion.—P. H. Middle. 
ton, First National Bank Bldg., Chicago, Ill, 

Rattway Crus oF PittspurcH.—J. D. Conway, 
1941 Oliver Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. Regular 
meetings, fourth Thursday of each month, 
except June, July and August, Fort Pitt 
Hotel, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Rartway ELectricaL Suppty MANUFACTURERS’ 
AssocraTion.—J. McC. Price, Allen-Bradley 
Company, 600 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, 
Til. Meets with Association of Railway Elec- 
trical Engineers. 

Rartway Frre Protection Association.—P. A. 
Bissell, 40 Broad St., Boston, Mass. Annual 
meeting, October 19-20, 1937. 

Rartway Fuet AND TRAVELING ENGINEERS’ Asso- 
CIATION.—T. Duff Smith, 1255 Old Colony 
Bldg., Chicago, Ill. Annual meeting, Sep- 
eed 28-30, 1937, Hotel Sherman, Chicago, 
11. 


Rattway Suppty MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION, 
—J. D. Conway, 1941 Oliver Bldg., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. To meet with Mechanical Divi- 
sion and Purchases and Store Division, Asso- 
ciation of American Railroads, June 16-23, 
1937, Atlantic City, N. J 

Raitway TELEGRAPH AND TELEPHONE APPLIANCE 
AssocraTion.—G. A. Nelson, Waterbury Bat: 
tery Company, 30 Church St., New York, 
N. Y. Meets with Telegraph and Telephone 
Section of A. A. R. Division I 

Rartway Tre Assocration.—Roy M. Edmonds, 
1438 Syndicate Trust Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 

RoaDMASTERS’ AND MAINTENANCE OF Way ASsso- 
CIATION.—T. F. Donahoe, Gen. Supvr. Road, 
Baltimore & Ohio, Pittsburgh, Pa. Annual 
meeting, September 14-16, 1937, Hotel Stev- 
ens, Chicago, IIl. 

Sicnat APPLIANCE AssocraTion.—G. A. Nelson, 
Waterbury Battery Company, 30 Church St. 
New York, N. Y. Meets with A. A. R, 
Signal Section. 

Society or Orricers, UniTED ASSOCIATIONS OF 
Rartroap VetTEeRANS.—M. W. Jones, Balti- 
more & Ohio, Mt. Royal Station, Baltimore, 
Md. Annual meeting, October 9-10, 1937, 
Richmond, Va. 

SouTHERN AND SOUTHWESTERN Rartway C1Lvu3.— 
A. T. Miller, 4 Hunter St., S. E., Atlanta, 
Ga. Regular meetings, third Thursday in 
January, March, May, July, September and 
November, Ansley Hotel, Atlanta, Ga. 

SoutHEern AssocraTION oF Car Service OFfFl- 


cers.—D. W. Brantley, C. of Ga. Ry., Se 
vannah, Ga. Semi-annual meeting, July 15, 
1937. 


Toot ForemEen Suprirers’ Assocration.—E. E. 
Caswell, Union Twist Drill Co., 11 S. Clin- 
ton St., Chicago, Ill. Meets with, American 
Railway Tool Foremen’s Association. 

Toronto Rartway Cius.—R. H. Burgess, P. 0. 
Box 8, Terminal “A.” Toronto, Ont. Regu- 
lar meetings, fourth Monday of each month, 
except Tune, Julv and August, Royal York 
Hotel, Toronto, Ont. ede 

Track Suppry Association.—D. J. Higgins, 
Gardner-Denver Company, 332 S. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. Meets with Roadmasters 
and Maintenance of Way Association. 

TRAVELING ENGINEERS’ Assocration.—( See Rail- 
way Fuel and Traveling Engineers’ Associa 
tion.) 

Western Rattway Crus.—C. L. Emerson, ©. 
M., St. P. & P., Chicago, Ill. Regular meet: 
ings, third Monday of each month, except 
Tune, July, August and September, Hotel 
Sherman, Chicago, III. 


Continued on next left-hand page 
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| A SIGNIFICANT FACT 
| | 


It is significant that the outstanding char- 





acteristic of all road locomotives purchased 


during the past two years is high hauling 
: & capacity at high speed. » » » Such power 
: sets a standard of operation for the entire 


railroad that Modern Power alone can 
if maintain. » » » But, in addition to the higher 


horsepower capacity, 25% to 40% increase 


: - without increase in driving wheel load, 
OP ; 

_f modern locomotives cost far less to operate 
at: 4 

‘k, F : ° 

» & and far less to maintain. » » » The result 
a“ e ” na ” 

> F of their operation is a substantial increase 
1a] 

oe in locomotive net earnings. 
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Equipment Buying 
Continues Active 


February another big month 
for both domestic and 
Canadian orders 


The activity which characterized January 
markets for railway equipment continued 
throughout February when domestic orders 
were reported in Railway Age for 33 loco- 
motives, 10,532 freight cars and 154 pas- 
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than has been reported there for the en- 
tire 12 months of any year since 1930 
when 95 locomotives were ordered. 

During this year’s first two months, 
orders for a total of 21,413 freight cars 
have been reported as compared with 8,286 
during the same period last year. It was 
not until the May reports were in hand 
that the 1936 total crossed the 20,000 mark. 
During the first five months of last year 
orders were reported for 22,240 freight 
cars—a figure which has already been ex- 
ceeded in 1937 if the orders for 4,000 cars 
placed since the February figures were 
compiled be included. Canada’s February 
orders for 7,258 freight cars brings to 
7,358 the total placed in that country this 
year. In only five years since 1915 have 
12-months’ totals for Canada exceeded this 
figure for the past two months. Freight 








Domestic Equipment Orders Reported in Issues 
of the Railway Age in February, 1937 


LOCOMOTIVES 
£C y No. Type Builder 
a". ii 15 2-8-4 Lima Locomotive Works 
Feb. 20 Pickands, Mather & Co. 1 0-8-0 switching Baldwin Locomotive Works 
Feb. 20 Elgin, Joliet & Eastern 6 Diesel-electric Electro-Motive Corp. 
ichi imest & Chemi- : A é 
ve. 2 1 —_— 2 _ Alco Diesel switching American Locomotive Co. 
Feb. 27 Pickands, Mather & Co. 1 0-6-0 switching American Locomotive Co. 
Feb. 27 Chicago & North Western 8 4-6-4 American Locomotive Co. 

FREIGHT CARS 
Feb. 6 Chicago & North Western 150 Ballast (Roger) American Car & Foundry 
Ser yy 7: & 

Feb. 6 Nashville, ee 500 Box Putene Dipatee’ ‘ 
_ oa ae 500 Box merican Car & Foundry 
Web. 6 Grest Nertere 500 Box Pullman-Standard 

500 Gondola phone ~— y gh P 
Pe “inchfi 600 Hopper merican Car oundry 
Feb. 6 Clitnchicld 250 Gondola American Car & Foundry 

250 Box Hart) a ee —_ 
re ; isvi < Nashville 300 Ballast (Hart merican Car oundry 
Te. ¢ eens eee 500 Hopper American Car & Foundry 

500 Hopper Bethlehem Steel Co. 

500 Hopper Mt. Vernon Car Manu. Co. 

400 Hopper Pressed Steel Car Co. 

800 Hopper yao ally a a P 
teh Missouri Pacific 500 Twin Hopper American Car & Foundry 
_ s a ,000 ox Mt. Vernon Car Manu. Co. 

700 Gondola Pressed Steel Car Co. 

25 Caboose Magor Car Corp. 

300 —, ; moans speee 
ve 5 Miss i-Kansas-Texas 500 x0ndola Company Shops 
. 500 Stock Company Shops 

250 Automobile American Car & Foundry 
Feb. 13 Louisiana & Arkansas 100 Box Pullman-Standard 
Feb. 13 Louisville & Nashville 27 Ballast (Hart) American Car & Foundry 
Feb. 13. Chicago & Illinois Midland 100 Hopper Pullman-Standard 

100 — c * 

Feb. 20 Lehigh Valley 20 ‘aboose ompany Shops 
Feb 20 Phelps Dodge Corp. 30 Dump Differential Steel Car Co. 
Feb. 27. Grand Trunk Western 100 Gondola Magor Car Corp. 
Feb. 27. Michigan Limestone & 15 Air-dump Austin-Western Rd. Mach. Co. 
Chemical Co. 15 Differential Steel Car Co. 
PASSENGER-TRAIN CARS 
Feb. 6 Chesapeake & Ohio 3 ~—~Pass.-baggage Bethlehem Steel Co. 
Feb. 6 Illinois Central 20 Baggage-express American Car & Foundry 
Feb. 6 Missouri-Kansas-Texas 25 hair ; 
3. Dining American Car & Foundry 
1 Lounge 
Feb. 13 Southern Pacific 41 Passenger Pullman-Standard 
Feb. 20 Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 4 Coach _ Edward G. Budd Mfg. Co. 
2 Coach-dinette 
Feb. 27 New York, New Haven & 50 Coach Pullman-Standard 
Hartford 5 Cafeteria 








senger-train cars. 


Meanwhile also there 


car inquiries outstanding at the close of 





was spectacular buying in Canada where 
orders were reported for 50 locomotives 
and 7,258 freight cars. 

February’s orders for 33 locomotives 
brought this year’s two-months’ total to 79 
as compared with the 64 reported during 
the same period of 1936. In addition six 
locomotives have been ordered since the 
close of February and inquiries are out- 
standing for 24 others. The 50 locomotives 
ordered in Canada represent more business 


last month totaled 5,000—4,000 for do- 
mestic service and 1,000 for export. 
February’s passenger-train car orders 
brought the two-months’ domestic total up 
to 224. This compares with the 69 ordered 
during the comparable 1936 period, and is 
more than two-thirds of the 307 reported 
for the entire 12 months of last year. In 
addition there have been reported since 
the February total was compiled additional 
orders for 70 passenger-train cars and in- 
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quiries were outstanding at the close of 
the month for 100 others. 


LOCOMOTIVES 


THE SEABOARD Arr LINE is inquiring {: 
ten locomotive tenders. 


THE St. Lovuts SouTHWESTERN will 
build five 4-8-4 type locomotives in its 
shops at Pine Bluff, Ark. 


THe Great WEsTERN is inquiring for 
one light weight locomotive and one heavy 
weight locomotive of the 2-8-0 type. 


THe ATCHISON, TopEKA & SANTA Fe 
has ordered one streamlined, 3,600 horse- 
power Diesel-electric locomotive from the 
Electro-Motive Corporation, which will be 
used to haul the nine light-weight stream- 
lined passenger cars now being construc- 
ted to replace the present equipment of 
the Super Chief this spring between Chi- 
cago and Los Angeles, Calif. 


FREIGHT CARS 


Tue Mrssourt, KAnsAS, TExAs is in- 
quiring for 50 all steel hopper cars of 70 
tons’ capacity. 


THe Norrotk & WESTERN has ordered 
an additional 2,000 hopper coal cars, having 
increased from 1,000 cars each to 2,000 
cars each its previous orders placed with 
the Virginia Bridge Company and _ the 
Bethlehem Steel Company. 


Tue NorTHERN Paciric has ordered 
2,000 freight cars, including 750 fifty-ton 
gondola cars, from the Pressed Steel Car 
Company, 250 seventy-ton gondola cars 
from the American Car & Foundry Com- 
pany, 500 fifty-ton flat cars from the Beth- 
lehem Steel Company and 500 box cars 
from the Pacific Car & Foundry Company. 
Inquiry for this equipment was reported 
in the Railway Age of January 16 and 23. 


PASSENGER CARS 


THE CANADIAN NATIONAL has asked for 
tenders, returnable next week, on 50 new 
passenger cars. 


THE CENTRAL OF GEORGIA has ordered 
five coaches and three express cars from 
Bethlehem Steel Company. 


THE St. Louis SoUTHWESTERN has or- 
dered 10 air-conditioned coaches from the 
Pullman-Standard Car Manufacturing 
Company. Inquiry for this equipment was 
reported in the Railway Age of January 30. 


Tue Atcuison, TopEKA & SANTA FE 
has ordered 52 light-weight, streamlined, 
stainless steel passenger cars from the Ed- 
ward G. Budd Manufacturing Company. 
including 30 deluxe passenger coaches, 10 
diners, 6 club-lounge cars and 6 club-bag- 
gage cars. 


MOTOR VEHICLES 


THe SACRAMENTO NorTHERN has OF- 
dered from the American Car & Foundry 
Motors Company one motor coach pow- 
ered with a Hall-Scott engine. 


Continued on next left-hanc page 
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AN IMPORTANT FACTOR 


ON 


BS AVY POW EIR ! 


The Northern Pacific Simple Mallet Locomotives 
are excellent examples of Modern Power designed 
for high-capacity, high-speed freight service. 

On this power the Franklin Automatic Compen- 
sator and Snubber maintains correct adjustment 
of driving boxes at all times, greatly reduces 
maintenance costs and materially improves riding 
qualities. 

The Compensator member automatically com- 
pensates for wear and box expansion due to 


temperature change and cushions ordinary shocks 


while the Snubber member provides a yielding 
cushioned resistance to excessive blows. 

From the time the engine goes into service 
the driving boxes are constantly in accurate 
adjustment and this adjustment is automatically 
maintained without further attention for many 
thousands of miles. 

The Franklin Automatic Compensator and 
Snubber is an effective operating and mainte- 
nance factor on any locomotive —it is particularly 


important on large power. 


Because material and tolerances are just right for the job, genuine Franklin repair parts give maximum service life. 
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Supply Trade 





E. R. Galvin, assistant general sales 
manager of the Caterpillar Tractor 
Company, Peoria, IIll., has been appointed 
general sales manager. 


J. L. Terry, vice-president of the Q & 
C Company, New York, has been elected 
president of the company, succeeding F. 
F. Kister, who was president and treas- 
urer. Mr. Kister has been elected chair- 
man of the board of directors, also retain- 
ing the title of treasurer. Both men, as 
formerly, will have headquarters at New 
York. 


J. A. Dwyer, manager of the Philadel- 
phia branch of the Crane Company, Chi- 
cago, has been appointed district manager 
of all Crane branches in the Eastern ter- 
ritory, with headquarters at New York, 
and has been succeeded by H. S. Officer, 
manager of the Newark branch, who in 
turn has been succeeded by J. H. Geiss, 
Hempstead, L. I. 


John May, assistant general manager of 
sales in charge of electric cables and wire 
rope of the American Steel & Wire 
Company, with headquarters at Worces- 
ter, Mass., has been promoted to general 
manager of sales, with headquarters at 
Cleveland, Ohio, Dennis A. Merriman 
having relinquished his title and duties as 
general sales manager but continuing as 
vice-president. 


A. Van Hassel, vice-president of the 
Magor Car Corporation, New York, 
has been elected president, L. C. Haigh, 
secretary, and J. W. Leis, plant manager, 
have been elected vice-presidents, W. P. 
Smith and R. C. Warburton, of the 
general staff, have been elected secretary 
and treasurer, respectively, all with head- 
quarters at New York, except Mr. Leis, 
who will be located at Passaic, N. J. 


The Watson-Stillman Company has 
opened a sales office at 83 South High 
street, Columbus, Ohio; John C. Grind- 
lay is in charge of this office, and will 
cover the Kentucky, Southern Ohio and 
Southern Indiana territory. Richard W. 
Dinzl has been appointed chief engineer 
of the Watson-Stillman Company, with 
headquarters at the main office, Roselle, 
N. J. Mr. Dinzl recently resigned from 
the Baldwin Southwark Company, where 
he had been in charge of engineering for 
the Southwark division of that company. 


John M. Schreiner has been appointed 
manager of the Detroit, Mich., branch of 
the Black & Decker Manufacturing 
Co., Towson, Md., succeeding the late 
George W. Stoiber. Mr. Schreiner has 
been active in the Detroit area for the 
past 12 years. W. J. Fenwick, who for 
several years has been co-manager of the 
Cleveland, Ohio, territory, has been ap- 
pointed manager of all activities in that 
branch and G. H. Treslar has been ap- 
pointed supervisor of the Detroit and 
Cleveland territories and will co-operate 
with Messrs. Schreiner and Fenwick in 
the promotion of sales in these areas. 
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C. Wesley Pomeroy, who was elected 
secretary of the Westinghouse Electric 
& Manufacturing Company, with head- 
quarters at New York, as was announced 
in the Railway Age of February 27, was 
born at Easthampton, Mass. He entered 





Blank & Stoller 
C. Wesley Pomeroy 


the employ of the Westinghouse Electric 
& Manufacturing Company in 1908, as a 
stenographer in the office of the secretary. 
In 1912, he became secretary to vice-presi- 
dent and attorney in charge of legal and 
patent matters of the company. From 1917 
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to 1918, his duties took him to Washington 
as secretary to a member of the National 
War Labor Board. From 1919 to 1934, he 
was secretary to the president of the 
Westinghouse Electric International Com- 
pany, during which period he made a num- 
ber of visits to foreign countries including 
Europe, Japan and South America, in con- 
nection with the foreign activities of the 
company. In 1934, he was selected super- 
visor of foreign licensees, which position 
he has held since that time. 


OBITUARY 


Ralph Atlee Light, vice-president and 
secretary of the U. S. Metallic Packing 
Company, died suddenly on March 2, at 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Warren Howland Jones, secretary, as- 
sistant treasurer, and a director of the 
Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing 
Company, died of pneumonia recently at 
Mount Vernon Hospital, Mount Vernon, 
N. Y., at the age of 61 years. Mr. Jones 
was born at Amherst, Mass., and had been 
with the Westinghouse Company for 26 
years. Before that he was with the Chi- 
cago, Rock Island & Pacific. He was sec- 
retary of numerous affiliates of the Amer- 
ican Westinghouse Company and was elect- 
ed a director of the parent company in 


1933. 


* * *K * 





: 7 Stewardesses Assigned to Californian 
Ten “‘stewardess-nurses” were assigned to the Californian of the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific-South- 
ern Pacific on March 1, to attend to the needs and comforts of the passengers. All are trained nurses. 


Continued on next left-hand page 
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NO. 5 OF A SERIES OF FAMOUS ARCHES OF THE WORLD 























THE ARCH OF TRAJAN 
BENEVENTO 


The Arch of Trajan at Benevento 
was erected A. D. 114. Each 
| slide is made up of a series of panels 
| depicting events and policies of 
| Trajan. On the side facing the 
city the panels represent home 
policy; on the side facing the 
country the pylon reliefs illustrate 
his foreign policy; those of the 
é archways show charitable policies 
toward children and poor; the 
narrow frieze displays a triumphal 
procession while on the keystone 





of the vault the Emperor is crowned 
by victory. 





Study of architectural progress leading up to the erection 
of these famous arches indicates the step by step progress 


from the unknown and untried. The Security Sectional 





Arch for locomotive service, the first successful firebox 
arch and still standard today, was introduced by the 
American Arch Company. Since the introduction of the 


Security Arch, practically every locomotive firebox arch 








has been designed by the engineers of the American Arch 





Company. There’s more to Security Arches than just brick. 





HARBISON -WALKER 
REFRACTORIES CO. 


AMERICAN ARCH CO. 


INCORPORATED 


Locomotive Combustion 


Refractory Specialists Specialists » » ~» 
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Finaneial 





ATCHISON, TopEKA & SANTA FE—Mo- 
tor Line Acquisition—This company has 
applied to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission for authority to acquire control of 
the Santa Fe Transportation Company by 
purchase of the capital stock. 


BessEMER & Lake Erte.—Equipment 
Trust Certificates—The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, Division 4, has au- 
thorized this company to assume liability 
for $6,700,000 of 2%4 per cent serial equip- 
ment trust certificates, maturing in ten 
equal annual installments on March 1, from 
1938 to 1947. The issue has been sold to a 
group composed of Salomon Brothers & 
Hutzler, Dick & Merle-Smith, and Stroud 
& Co., Inc., at 99.789, making the annual 
interest cost to the company approximately 
2.31 per cent. 


BIRMINGHAM & SOUTHEASTERN.—Aban- 
donment.—This company has applied to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission for au- 
thority to abandon the following branch 
lines: from Union Springs, Ala., to Mil- 
stead, 27 miles; and from Tallassee, Ala., 
to Eclectic, 14 miles. 


Boston & Matne.—Bonds.—The Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, Division 4, 
has authorized this company to issue $5,- 
000,000 of first mortgage 3 per cent bonds, 
series NN, in exchange for a like amount 
of Fitchburg R. R. 4 per cent bonds which 
matured February 1, 1937. The issue will 
he dated February 1, 1937, and will mature 
serially as follows: $200,000 on January 1 
from 1938 to 1949, and $2,600,000 on July 
1, 1949, 


CENTRAL. OF Georc1A.—Bonds.—The In- 
terstate Commerce Commission, Division 
4, has authorized the Central Railroad & 
Banking Company of Georgia to extend 
from May 1, 1937, to May 1, 1942, the date 
of maturity of $4,840,000 of its collateral 
trust bonds. The commission has also au- 
thorized the Central of Georgia and H. D. 
Pollard, receiver, to assume liability, as 
guarantors, for the payment of interest on 
these bonds. 


CHESAPEAKE & Onto.—Equipment Trust 
Certificates. — The Interstate Commerce 
Commission, Division 4, has authorized this 
company to assume liability for $4,000,000 
of 1937, 2 ner cent equipment trust certifi- 
cates, maturing in 10 equal annual install- 
ments on March 1, from 1938 to 1947. 
The issue has been sold to F. S. Moseley 
& Co. of New York at 99.0761, making the 
annual interest cost to the company ap- 
proximately 2.168 per cent. 


Cuicaco & Norta Western.—Equip- 
ment Trust Certificates—The trustee of 
this company has applied to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission for authority to 
assume liability for $4,460,000 of 2% per 
cent equipment trust certificates. 


Cuicaco, MILWAUKEE, St. Paut & Pa- 
c1Fic.—Equipment Trust Certificates —The 
Interstate Commerce Commission, Division 
4, has authorized the trustees of this com- 
pany to assume liability for $2,655,000 of 
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314 per cent equipment trust certificates, 
maturing in 15 equal annual installments of 
$177,000 on March 1, from 1938 to 1952. 
The issue has been sold to the Northwestern 
Mutual Life Insurance Company of Mil- 
waukee, Wis., at 100.0676696, making the 
annual interest cost to the trustees ap- 
proximately 3.241 per cent. 


Cuicaco & Eastern ILiinots.—Reor- 
ganization—The Interstate Commerce 
Commission has adjourned until March 15, 
the hearings on this company’s reorganiza- 
tion plan in order that parties to the 
plan may prepare evidence in support of 
the proposal to issue income bonds in part 
refundment of the C. & E. I. general 5s. 
Division 4 of the commission has author- 
ized the Railroad Credit Corporation to 
intervene in the reorganization. 


Cuicaco, Rock Istann & PaciFIc— 
Abandonment.—The Interstate Commerce 
Commission, Division 4, has authorized the 
trustees of this company to abandon a 


branch line extending from Kingfisher, 
Okla., to Cashion, 15.95 miles. 
Cuicaco, Rock Istanp & PaciFic.— 


Abandonment.—The trustees of the Choc- 
taw, Oklahoma & Gulf and the Chicago, 
Rock Island & Gulf have applied to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission for au- 
thority to abandon a branch line from 
Pittsburg, Okla., to Ardmore, 96.4 miles, 
and a branch from North Colgate, Okla., 
to Colgate, 1.6 miles. 


CLINCHFIELD.—Equipment Trust Certifi- 
cates ——The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, Division 4, has authorized the At- 
lantic Coast Line and the Louisville & 
Nashville to assume liability, jointly and 
severally, for $1,815,000 of Clinchfield se- 
ries A, 21% per cent serial equipment trust 
certificates, maturing in 15 equal annual 
installments of $121,000 on March 1, from 
1938 to 1952. The issue has been sold to 
a group composed of Salomon Brothers 
& Hutzler, Dick & Merle-Smith, and 
Stroud & Co., Inc., at 97.777, making the 
annual interest cost to the companies ap- 
proximately 2.6 per cent. 


DututH, SoutH SHoreE & ATLANTIC.— 
Reorganizalion—The Interstate Commerce 
Commission, Division 4, has ratified the ap- 
pointments of Edward A. Whitman and 
James L. Homire as trustees of this com- 
pany and has ordered that Mr. Whitman 
shall receive no salary as vice-president 
but as trustee from the United States Dis- 
trict Court of Minnesota, Fourth Division. 


Erre.—N. Y. S. & W. Bonds.—The final 
date of deposit of the Susquehanna’s first 
mortgage 5 per cent and second mortgage 
4% ner cent bonds under which the ma- 
turity date is extended to 1941 (from Jan- 
uary 1 and February 1, this year, respec- 
tively) has been deferred to April 1. Un- 
der the plan, the Erie guarantees interest 
hut not principal and, it is announced, about 
57 per cent of the bonds have been de- 
posited. 


GREAT NoRTHERN. — Equipment 
Certificates. — The Interstate Commerce 
Commission, Division 4, has authorized 
this company to assume liability for $4,- 
650,000 of 2 per cent serial equipment trust 


Trust 
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certificates, maturing in 10 equal annual 
installments of $465,000 on March 1, from 
1938 to 1947. The issue has been sold to 
Evans, Stillman & Co. of New York at 
98.597, making the interest cost to the 
company approximately 2.3 per cent. 


ILLINoIs TERMINAL.—Merger—tThe IIli- 
nois Terminal, the Illinois Traction, the 
St. Louis, Troy & Eastern, the St. Louis 
& Illinois Belt, the Alton Terminal, and 
the St. Louis Electric Terminal have ap- 
plied to the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion for authority to consolidate their 
properties into one company, to be known 
as the Illinois Terminal R. R. They have 
also asked the commission for authority 
to acquire the properties of the St. Louis 
Electric Terminal and the McKinley bridge 
across the Mississippi river at St. Louis 
and to extend the lines of the new corpora- 
tion pursuant to its acquisitions and to is- 
sue securities to effect the consolidation 
and purchases. The McKinley bridge is 
to be purchased from the Illinois Power & 
Light Corporation. 


Kansas City SoutHERN.—Couch Heads 
Executive Committee—Harvey C. Couch 
has been elected a director and chairman 
of the executive committee of this com- 
pany, succeeding Kenneth D. Steere of 
Paine, Webber & Co., the latter, however, 
continuing as chairman of the board. Mr. 
Couch announced that he would relinquish 
his chairmanship and membership on the 
directorate of the Louisiana & Arkansas, 
adding, however, that his financial interest 
in the latter company would not be 
changed. 


MIppLEBuURGH & SCHOHARIE.—Rcorgani- 
sation—The Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, Division 4, has ratified the ap- 
pointment of John B. Bingham as trustee 
of the property of this company. 


MINNEAPOLIS, St. PAut & SAutT STE. 
MarieE.—R.F.C. Loan—This company has 
asked the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission for authority to extend its R.F.C. 
loan of $1,221,929 from February 27 to 
July 1, 1938. 


Missourr Paciric.—Counsel Fees.—The 
Interstate Commerce Commission, Division 
4, has approved partial allowances of $3,500 
for E. A. Green and $6,500 for Jerome 
Frank, special counsel for trustees of this 
company, for their services in connection 


’ with the terminal shares suits. 


New York CENTRAL.—Equipment Trust 
Certificates—This company has applied to 
the Interstate Commerce Commission for 
authority to assume liability for $4,290,000 
of 2% .per cent equipment trust certifi- 
cates, maturing in 15 equal annual install- 
ments on March 15, from 1938 to 1952. 


New York, Cuicaco & St. Lovts— 
Equipment Trust Certificates—The Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, Division 4, 
has authorized this company to assume li- 
ability for $2,330,000 of 2% per cent equip- 
ment trust certificates, maturing in 10 equal 
annual installments of $233,000 on March 
1, from .1938 to 1947. The issue has been 
sold to a group composed of Salomon 
Brothers & Hutzler, Dick & Merle-Smith, 
and Stroud & Co., Inc., at 98.391, making 
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Light Weight Throttles 


on the new NORTHERN PACIFIC Locomotives 
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These locomotives are equipped with American 


multiple-valve throttles. 


As they are embodied within the superheater 
header casting, the weight of the throttle is from 
1,000-lb. to 2,000-lb. less than a smokebox throttle 


separate from the superheater header. 


- Today’s modern locomotives predominately use the 
American multiple-valve throttle. Standardize on 
the American Multiple-valve throttle for your new 


and existing power. 


AMERICAN THROTTLE CO., Inc. 





THE SUPERHEATER COMPANY 
60 East 42nd Street, NEW YORK 


Peoples Gas Building, CHICAGO 
Canada: The Superheater Company, Limited, Montreal 












Representative View 
of the American Multiple- 
Valve throttle. 
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the annual interest cost to the company ap- 
proximately 2.57 per cent. 


New York, Ontario & WeEsTERN.—/n- 
terest Unpaid.—This company has notified 
holders of its refunding mortgage bonds 
(due 1992) that it will defer the interest 
payment due in March. Among reasons 
given for the delay are: the decline in 
anthracite traffic, due to the mild weather, 
increased taxes under the employment in- 
surance law, pension accruals, expendi- 
tures to reduce deferred maintenance, and 
elimination of the freight surcharges. 
There is a period of grace of six months 
during which interest on the issue may be 
deferred without formal default. 


PENNSYLVANIA.—Preliminary Report.— 
In a preliminary report of operations and 
earnings for 1936 this company discloses 
revenues, expenses and dividends as fol- 
lows: 


Comparison 
with 1935 


1936 


Railway Operating 
Revenues 

Railway Operating 
Expenses, taxes, 
hire of equip- 
ment, etc. 


$441,425,189 *$73.613,003 


357,244,596 


Net Railway 
Operating Income 
Non-Operating In- 
come—chiefly divi- 
dends and interest on 
securities owned 


84,180,593 


36,119,533 ¥406,678 


~ #13,379,247 


Gross 'ncome 120,300,126 
Fixed Charges 

Chiefly rentals paid 

to leased roads, and 

interest on the Com- 





pany’s debt 81,558,035 1,400,231 
Net Tncome 38,742,091 *14,779,505 
Appropriations to 

Sinking and Other 

Funds, etc. 7,342,740 *1,508.550 
Surplus 31,399,351 *13,270,955 


Dividend of 2% 


($1.00 per share) 13,167,696 


Transferred to credit 


of Profit and Loss 18,231,655 *13,270,955 


* Increase. 7 Decrease. 

The surplus for the year was 4.8 per 
cent on outstanding stock ($2.38 per $50- 
par share). 

Annual Meeting.—The annual meeting 
of the stockholders will be held at Phila- 
delphia on April 13. 


PENNSYLVANIA.—Securities—The _ Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, Division 4, 
has authorized this company to issue $52,- 
670,000 of 15-year 3%4 per cent convertible 
debenture bonds, convertible into a like 
amount of capital stock at a par value of 
$50; and to issue stock issuable upon the 
conversion of the bonds. The bonds will 
mature April 1, 1952, and have been sold 
to Kuhn, Loeb & Co., at a commission 
equal to 1% per cent of the total amount 
of the bonds plus an added commission of 
¥% per cent on each $1,000 of bonds not 
subscribed for by stockholders. and pur- 
chased by bankers at 100 per cent of the 
principal amount. Assuming the sale of 
all the bonds to the stockholders, the an- 
nual interest cost to the company will ap- 
proximate 3.36 per cent. 


SrprrA RAILroap. — Acquisition.—The 
Interstate Commerce Commission, Divi- 
sion 4, has authorized this company to ac- 
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quire the properties of the Sierra Rail- 
way, and to issue $708,000 of 40 year sink- 
ing fund income bonds, $674,000 of 4 per 
cent noncumulative preferred stock, con- 
sisting of 6,740 shares of the par value of 
$100 a share, and $584,000 of common 
stock, consisting of 11,680 shares of the 
par value of $50 a share in furtherance 
of a reorganization of the Sierra Railway 
Company of California. 


SouTHERN PactiFric.—Equipment Trust 
Certificates—This company has applied to 
the Interstate Commerce Commission for 
authority to assume liability for $11,220,000 
of 2% per cent equipment trust certificates, 
maturing in 15 annual installments on 
March 1, from 1938 to 1952. The issue 
has been sold to Salomon Brothers & 
Hutzler at 97.377. 





SouTHERN PaciFic.—Preliminary Re- 
port-—A preliminary report of this com- 
pany’s 1936 operations discloses the fol- 
lowing earnings, expenses and income: 


+ Increase 

Year 1936 -— Decrease 
$162,829,285 +$33,570,519 
24,578,437 +3,788,032 


Freight revenues 
Passenger revenues 





ToTtaL OPERATING 





REVENUES 204,338,550 +40,978,940 
Maintenance of way and 

structures 19,862,359 +4,192,396 
Maintenance of 

equipment 33,772,853 +5,011,668 
Transportation expenses 75,821,961 +13,267,472 





TotaL OPERATING 
EXPENSES 148,233,849 +24,244,702 





Net revenue from 
operations 56,104,701 +416,734,238 


Net RAILWAay OPERATING 





INCOME 34,086,680 +14,253.213 
Other income 12,821,837 —1,859,381 
Totat INCOME 46,908,517 412,393,831 





Income available for 
fixed charges 
Total fixed charges 


45,080,782 
30,577,451 


+12,141,833 
—1,298 





Net INCOME OF SOUTHERN 
Paciric Lines $14,503,330 +$12,143,132 





Unton.—Equipment Trust Certificates — 
The Interstate Commerce Commission, 
Division 4, has authorized this company to 
assume liability for $2,380,000 of 2% per 
cent serial equipment trust certificates, ma- 
turing in 14 equal annual installments of 
$170,000 on March 1, from 1938 to 1951. 
The issue has been sold to the First Na- 
tional Bank of Pittsburgh and the Peo- 
ples-Pittsburgh Trust Company of Pitts- 
burgh, at 99.416, making the annual inter- 
est cost to the company approximately 2.61 
per cent. 


Union Pactric.—Bus Line Stock—The 
Interstate Transit Lines have applied to 
the Interstate Commerce Commission for 
authority to issue 64,000 shares of common 
stock with a par value of $10 a share, for 
the purpose of acquiring certain proper- 
ties of the Burlington Transportation Com- 
pany. 


Wasasu.— Mortgage Foreclosure.— A 
petition to foreclose the $60,867,000 re- 
funding and general mortgage of the Wa- 
bash has been filed by the Chase National 
Bank of New York in the federal district 
court at Chicago, in accordance with an 
order entered by Judge C. B. Davis of the 
St. Louis district court, where the road is 
in receivership. The bank, which is trus- 
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tee under the mortgage, was given per- 
mission to file the petition by Judge Davis 
in an effort to expedite reorganization pro- 
ceedings. Neither the receivers nor the 
railway will oppose the foreclosure pro- 
ceedings. 


Dividends Declared 


Boston & Albany.—$2.00, payable March 31 to 
holders of record February 27. 

Newark & Bloomfield.—$1.50, semi-annually, 
pavable April 1 to holders of record March 19, 

New York, Lackawanna & Western.—$1.25, 
payable April 1 to holders of record March 12, 

Union Pacific—Common, $1.50; Preferred, 
$2.00. semi-annually, both payable April 1 to 
holders of record March 1. 


Average Prices of Stocks and Bonds 


Last Last 
Mar. 2 week year 
Average price of 20 repre- 
sentative railway stocks.. 58.10 56.38 50.03 
Average price of 20 repre- 
sentative railway bonds.. 84.23 84.06 81.48 


Construction 





LeHIGH VALLEY.—The New York Pub- 
lic Service Commission has approved spec- 
ifications and an estimate of cost of $211, 
600 for the elimination of two grade cross- 
ings of this road in the town of Lodi, 
N. Y. The crossings are the Watkins- 
Lodi highway located three-quarters of a 
mile south of Caywood station and _ the 
Van Vleets crossing which is a short dis- 
tance south of the first crossing. The 
commission authorized the railroad to do 
certain work without contract, in connec- 
tion with the elimination of the crossings 
at actual cost of materials and labor and 
limited the amount to $30,450. 


Missourr Pacirtc.—This company is 
contemplating the construction of an eight- 
stall frame enginehouse at Atchison, Kan., 
to replace an existing structure, at a total 
estimated cost of about $114,000. The work 
will involve considerable revision of the 
terminal track layout to accommodate the 
new house and to secure greater economy 
in the operation of the terminal. 


New York CENTRAL.—The Duffy Con- 
struction Corporation, New York, submit- 
ted the lowest bid for the general contract 
on the West Side Improvements, from 
177th street to 180th street, New York 
City. 


SouTHERN Pactric Lines In TEXAS AND 
Loutstana.—A contract has been awarded 
to the Stroman Construction Company, 
Victoria, Tex., for work in connection with 
the reinforcement of the West pier of this 
company’s bridge across the Brazos river 
near Richmond, Tex. The work will in- 
volve approximately 4,600 cu. yd. of ex- 
cavation, the driving of 106 pieces of 55- 
ft. steel sheet piling, and the placing of 
2,035 lin. ft. of 55-Ib. green piling. A con- 
tract has also been awarded to the Kellner 
Jetties Corporation, Topeka, Kan., for 
work in’ connection with the installation of 
approximately 850 Kellner jetty units on 
the east bank of the Colorado river neat 
Columbus, Tex. 


Continued on next left-hand page 
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Railway 
Officers 


EXECUTIVE 


E. A. Whitman, general manager of 
the Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. 
Marie with headquarters at Minneapolis, 
Minn., has been appointed also vice-presi- 
dent, effective March 1. 





FINANCIAL, LEGAL AND 
ACCOUNTING 


F. G. Minter and S. H. Barnhart, as- 
sistants to comptroller of the Norfolk & 
Western, with headquarters at Roanoke, 
Va., have been appointed assistant comp- 
trollers, with the same headquarters. 


Edward Gluckson, who has been ap- 
pointed general auditor of the Pittsburgh 
Virginia, with 


& West headquarters at 





Edward Gluckson 


Pittsburgh, Pa., as noted in the Railway 
Age of January 30, was born on August 
6, 1896, at New York. He attended Du- 
quesne University, Pittsburgh, where he 
studied accounting and law. Mr. Gluckson 
entered railroad service on March 15, 1917, 
with the Pittsburgh & West Virginia and 
served\in the freight department, and later 
did station accounting and general account- 
ing work. He served successively as as- 
sistant chief clerk and chief clerk until 
his appointment as general auditor on Jan- 
uary 1. 


OPERATING 


John F. Tracy has been appointed act- 
ing trainmaster on the St. Paul division 
of the Northern Pacific, with headquarters 
at Staples, Minn., to succeed Henry Flan- 
agan, who has been granted a leave of 
absence. 


G. W. Rourke, superintendent of the 
Missouri-Kansas division of the Chicago, 
Rock Island & Pacific, with headquarters 
at Kansas City, Mo., has been appointed 
to the newly-created position of assistant 
to the general manager with the same head- 
quarters. C. L. Bakke, trainmaster at 
Peoria, Ill., has been promoted to super- 
intendent of the Des Moines division, with 
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headquarters at Des Moines, Iowa, to suc- 
ceed F. A. Bogue, who has been trans- 
ferred to the Southern division with head- 
quarters at Fort Worth, Tex., where he 
will also have the title of general superin- 
tendent of the Chicago, Rock Island & 
Gulf. Mr. Bogue succeeds G. W. Raney, 
who has been transferred to the Missouri- 
Kansas division, to succeed Mr. Rourke. 
O. W. Limestall, assistant superintendent 
of the Missouri division at Trenton, Mo., 
has been promoted to superintendent of 
the Arkansas division, with headquarters 
at Little Rock, Ark., to succeed B. John- 
son, who has been appointed to the newly- 
created position of assistant superintendent 
of the Missouri division. 


V. J. Bedell, chief engineer of the New 
Orleans Public Belt, New Orleans, La., 
has been elected also general manager of 
this company, succeeding A. F. Barclay, 
whose death on January 31 was reported 
in the February 27 issue of the Railway 
Age. 


J. S. McMillan, superintendent of the 
Eastern division of the St. Louis-San 
Francisco with headquarters at Springfield, 
Mo., has been transferred to the Central 
division, with headquarters at Fort Smith, 
Ark., to succeed H. R. Wade, who has 
been transferred to the Western division, 
with headquarters at Enid, Okla., where 
he succeeds L. B. Clary, who will go to 
the Eastern division at Springfield, to re- 
place Mr. McMillan. C. K. Sims has 
been appointed superintendent of the River 
division with headquarters at Chaffee, Mo., 
to succeed O. L. Young, who has been 
appointed superintendent of terminals at 
Memphis, Tenn., to replace W. A. Drago, 
who has been granted an indefinite leave 
of absence because of illness. 


W. J. McWhorter, who has been ap- 
pointed to the newly-created position of 
assistant general manager of the Nashville, 
Chattanooga & St. Louis, as reported in 
the Railway Age of February 20, has been 
identified with this company for nearly 33 





W. J. McWhorter 


years. He was born at McDaniels, Ga., 
on February 7, 1883, and after a public 
school and business college education he 
entered the service of the N. C. & St. L. 
as a telegraph operator on the Atlanta 
division on July 15, 1904. Two years later 
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he was promoted to train dispatcher and 
on April 1, 1916, he was further advanced 
to chief train dispatcher, being promoted 
to trainmaster on October 1, 1917. Scven 
years later Mr. McWhorter was appointed 
assistant superintendent of the Nashville 
division and the Paducah & Memphis ‘iyj- 
sion, with headquarters at Bruceton, Tenn. 
and on August 18, 1927, he was promoted 
to superintendent of the Nashville division, 
at Nashville, Tenn. On September 1, 1930. 
his jurisdiction was extended to include 
the Paducah & Memphis division and the 
Paducah & Illinois Railroad (part of the 
N. C. & St. L.). His promotion to as- 
sistant general manager became effective 
on February 1. 


TRAFFIC 


Joseph A. Farmar, whose appointment 
as chairman of the Western Trunk Line 
Committee, Chicago, was announced in the 
February 20 issue of the Railway Age, has 
been elected also chairman of the Western 


Railroads Traffic Executive committee. 
Both appointments became effective on 
March 1, 


Paul S. Millspaugh, southeastern pas- 
senger agent of the Lehigh Valley, with 
headquarters at Philadelphia, Pa., has been 
relieved of the active duties of this posi- 
tion at his own request, and has been ap- 
pointed special agent, with the same head- 
quarters. Kenneth H. Hooper, division 
passenger agent, with headquarters at New- 
ark, N. J., has been appointed southeastern 
passenger agent, with headquarters at 
Philadelphia. Cyril J. Kaemmerlen, 
passenger agent in the general eastern pas- 
senger agent’s office at New York, has 
been appointed division passenger agent, 
with headquarters at Newark. 


John J. Grogan has been appointed 
general agent, traffic department, for the 
Minneapolis & St. Louis, with headquarters 
at Chicago, to succeed J. J. McGuinn, 
who has been transferred to Cincinnati, 
Ohio, where he replaces J. P. Heavers, 
who has been appointed to the newly-cre- 
ated position of general agent, traffic de- 
partment, at Atlanta, Ga. Mr. Heavers 
will be in charge of solicitation in the 
states of Georgia and Florida, except Pen- 
sacola. F. H. Holmes, perishable freight 
agent at Los Angeles, Cal., has had his 
title changed to general agent, traffic de- 
partment. 


Effective March 1 the following traffic 
department officers on the Union Pacific 
had their titles changed to general agent: 
T. J. Dowd, district freight and passenger 
agent, Spokane, Wash.; R. J. Curtin, dis- 
trict freight and passenger agent, Tacoma, 
Wash.; H. M. Adkins, district freight 
and passenger agent, Yakima, Wash.; J. 
H. Cunningham, district freight and pas- 
senger agent, Walla Walla, Wash.; W. E. 
M. Schloeman, district freight and pas- 
senger agent, Aberdeen, Wash.; John W. 
Padden, traveling traffic agent, Bend, 
Ore.; and H. J. Berger, traveling traffic 
agent at Lewiston, Ida. At the same time 
A. L. Ives, passenger traffic agent at 
Seattle, Wash., and Burton Beck, traffic 
agent at Portland, Ore., had their titles 
changed to general agent, passenger de- 
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LESS FUEL 
per 


TON MILE 


25% LESS THAN IN 1922 


UEL consumption per 1000 gross ton miles has dropped 
from 163 Ib. in 1922 to 120 |b. in 1935. Big savings are 


also reported in passenger service. 


The wear-resisting qualities of HUNT-SPILLER Air Furnace 
GUN IRON have played a big part in this remarkable achieve- 


ment. 


Constantly increasing applications of HS G1 parts in the Valves 
and Cylinders has increased the efficiency by reducing those 
expensive steam leaks which waste fuel. 


The more completely equipped with H S G |, the greater you 
fuel savings. 


HUNT-SPILLER MFG. CORPORATION 


V.W. Ellet Pres.& Gen. Mgr / \ E.J. Fuller Vice-President 
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partment, while W. S. Elliott, freight 
traffic agent at Seattle, Wash., had his title 
changed to general agent, freight depart- 
ment. 


MECHANICAL 


G. P. Trachta, division master me- 
chanic on the Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy, with headquarters at St. Joseph, 
Mo., has been appointed to the newly-cre- 
ated position of assistant superintendent of 
motive power on the Chicago, Rock Island 
& Pacific, with headquarters at Kansas 
City, Mo. , 


W. G. Wilson has been appointed act- 
ing master mechanic of the Illinois and 
Missouri divisions and the DuPo Termi- 
nals of the St. Louis Terminal division of 
the Missouri Pacific and of the Missouri- 
Illinois Railroad (part of the Missouri 
Pacific), with headquarters at DuPo, IIl., 
to succeed W. C. Smith, who has teen 
granted a leave of absence. 


ENGINEERING AND SIGNALING 


Dudley O. Stone, assistant right-of- 
way agent of the Gulf, Colorado & Santa 
Fe, with headquarters at Galveston, Tex., 
has been promoted to right-of-way agent. 


M. D. Carothers, assistant engineer 
maintenance of way of the Baltimore & 
Ohio Chicago Terminal, has been appoint- 
ed division engineer of the Eastern divi- 
sion of the Alton, with headquarters at 
Bloomington, Ill., to succeed A. F. Ka- 
dow, who has been appointed to succeed 
Mr. Carothers as assistant engineer main- 
tenance of way of the B. & O. C. T. 


E. L. Haley has been appointed divi- 
sion engineer on the Chicago, Burlington 
& Quincy with headquarters at Casper, 
Wyo., to succeed J. S. Findley, who has 
been transferred to Denver, Colo., where 
he succeeds H. A. Aalberg, who has been 
appointed assistant chief engineer at Lin- 
coln, Neb., as reported in the Railway Age 
of January 30. C. F. Sturdevant has 
been appointed division engineer at Alli- 
ance, Neb., to succeed R. C. Pearson, de- 
ceased. 


P. McKay, assistant district engineer of 
the Lake Erie & Western district of the 
New York, Chicago & St. Louis, with 
headquarters at Frankfort, Ind., has been 
appointed division engineer on the Nickel 
Plate district, with headquarters at Fort 
Wayne, Ind., to succeed H. M. Hockman, 
who has been transferred to the Clover 
Leaf district with headquarters at Frank- 
fort, to replace F. R. Ramsey, who has 
retired. W. E. Cornell, chief draftsman 
at Cleveland, Ohio, has been appointed di- 
vision engineer on the Nickel Plate dis- 
trict, with headquarters at Conneaut, Ohio, 
to succeed W. Sprague, who has retired. 
H. F. Whitmore has been appointed as- 
sistant district engineer at Frankfort, to 
succeed Mr. McKay. 


George W. Jett, superintendent of tel- 
egraph of the Norfolk & Western, with 
headquarters at Roanoke, Va., retired on 
March 1 under the company’s pension 
rules, after 49 years of active service with 
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G. M. Harrison on Dangers of 
Reducing Hours of Labor 
Too Far 


The long-run normal standard as 
to hours should be one representing 
the most effective balancing of the 
workers’ time between producing 
more goods and enjoying more lei- 
sure. The worker’s increased eco- 
nomic power, which naturally comes 
with increased production, would 
normally be divided between these 
two ends. This means that, when- 
ever more goods would be worth 
more to the worker than more lei- 
sure, hours should not be shortened. 

The necessity of shortening them 
below this standard, in order to 
spread work, is a confession of fail- 
ure in the economic system. It may 
still need to be done temporarily, in 
emergencies, but if an emergency 
standard of the work-spreading sort 
persists into more normal times, it 
may act to limit production instead 
of merely to spread work, and so 
may do real harm. 


— From the Official Summary of the Re- 
port on N. R. A. by the Committee on In- 
dustrial Analysis, One of the Members of 
which is Georae M. Harrison, President 
of the Brotherhood of Railway Clerks and 
Chairman of the Railway Labor Execu- 
tives Association. 











this road. The telegraph and signal de- 
partments of the Norfolk & Western have 
been merged and D. W. Richards, signal 
engineer at Roanoke, has been appointed 
superintendent of telegraph and signals. 
J. A. Beoddy, general signal inspector, 
has been appointed assistant superintendent 
of signals. Mr. Jett was born in Wash- 
ington, D. C., and was educated in the 
high schools there. He learned telegraphy 
in 1882 as a telegraph messenger boy with 
the Baltimore & Ohio Telegraph Com- 
pany. After working with the Chesapeake 
& Ohio and the Baltimore & Ohio as oper- 
ator, he entered the service of the Norfolk 
& Western on February 22, 1888, as opera- 
tor and relief dispatcher at Roanoke. Dur- 
ing the fall of the same year he was made 
manager of the general office building tel- 
egraph office, and later was appointed wire 
chief. He was promoted to superintendent 
of telegraph on May 12, 1915. 


OBITUARY 


Alexander McDonald, superintendent 
of the Point St. Charles shops of the Ca- 
nadian National, with headquarters at 
Montreal, Que., died at his home on Febru- 
ary 27, after an illness of a few months. 
Mr. McDonald was 49 years old. 


Dan H. Bremerman, a member of 
Division one, Western lines, of the Na- 
tional Railroad Board of Adjustment with 
headquarters at Chicago, died on March 3 
at Evanston, Ill., of pneumonia. He was 
born in April, 1882, at Burlington, Iowa, 
and entered railway service in 1901, in 
the engineering department of the Kansas 
City Southern in Kansas City, Mo. In 
1908 he became secretary and chief clerk 
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to the president of the Brotherhood of 
Railroad Trainmen at Cleveland, Ohio, 
and from 1913 to 1916, served as chief 
clerk to the assistant to vice-president of 
the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy at Chi- 
cago. From 1916 to 1917 he was chief 
statistician of the Association of Western 
Railways at Chicago, and in 1917 he was 
appointed assistant to the operating vice- 
president of the C. B. & Q. at Chicago, in 
charge of negotiations with employees, 
leaving that position in 1928 to become a 
member of the Southwestern Regional 
Train Service Board of Adjustment, with 
headquarters at St. Louis, Mo., which po- 
sition he held until July 31, 1934, when he 
became a member of the National Railroad 
Board of Adjustment, the position he was 
holding at the time of his death. 


Edward L. Crugar, chief engineer of 
the Wabash, died at St. Louis, Mo., on 
March 2 following a long illness. Mr. Cru- 
gar had been identified with various rail- 
roads in engineering capacities for nearly 
35 years. He was born on November 4, 
1879, at Saline City, Mo., and was educated 
at Pritchett college and the University of 





Edward L. Crugar 


Wisconsin. During summer vacations he 
served as a chainman and later as a rod- 
man and masonry inspector on the Chicago 
& Alton. In April, 1902, he was appointed 
chief clerk to the chief engineer of the 
Knoxville, Lafollette & Jellico (now part 
of the Louisville & Nashville), and until 
March, 1906, he served in this position and 
as resident engineer and assistant engineer 
on the same road. At the end of this 
period Mr. Crugar returned to the Alton 
as chief clerk to the chief engineer, being 
advanced to assistant engineer in charge 
of construction two years later. In 1910 
he was further advanced to assistant chief 
engineer, with headquarters at Chicago, 
holding this position until April, 1914 
when he left the Alton to accept a position 
as assistant engineer on the Illinois Cen- 
tral, being promoted to district engineef, 
with headquarters at New Orleans, La., 0 
December, 1915. Holding this position ut 
til the latter part of 1923, Mr. Crugar was 
then promoted to engineer of constructio?, 
with headquarters at Chicago. In 1931, he 
left the Illinois Central to become chiel 
engineer of the Wabash with headquarters 
at St. Louis, where he remained until his 
death. 
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improved 


AUTOMATIC 
Slack Adjusters 


for Truck Mounting 





Mounting brake cylinders on the truck in- | Adjusters to co-ordinate with this form of 
stead of the car body is now practiced exten- _—_ brake rigging. Many improvements are in- 
sively because of the many advantages—both — corporated, including the “divided engine” 
mechanical and pneumatic. .. . We have __ in which the adjuster piston and spring are 
developed a new line of Automatic Slack located on opposite sides of the ratchet nut. 
Various forms of this new type Adjuster are manufactured to permit 
attachment to the cylinder head, to the end of the truck frame, or 


to the side... . Several sizes are available to accommodate the braking 
forces determined by the particular form of brake lever arrangement. 


WESTINGHOUSE AIR BRAKE COMPANY 


GENERAL OFFICE AND WORKS e e WILMERDING, PENNSYLVANIA 





The illustration above shows our heavy duty Ad- 
Juster attached to the end of a truck frame; that to 
the right shows an Adjuster attached to the head of 
a cylinder mounted on the side of a truck frame. 





(1306) 
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Freight Operating Statistics of Large Steam Railways—Selected Items for the Month of December, 


Number of road 














Ton-miles (thousands) locomotives on line 
Locomotive-miles Car-miles ‘i A— — cr — = 
— ~ Gross, Net, Serviceable Un- Per cent 
Miles of Principal oaded Per excluding revenue cc“  serv- ur 
road Train- and (thou- cent locomotives and non- Not ice- service- 
Region, road, and year operated miles helper Light sands) loaded and tenders revenue stored Stored able able 
New England Region: 
Boston & Albany.......... 1936 373 156,497 161,463 10,763 3,407 66.2 185,932 64,854 66 5 21 22 
1935 373 131,442 138,880 12,192 2,976 66.3 160,854 55,790 51 5 36 39 
Reston & Wie. occ scccess 1936 1,948 298,085 334,674 27,670 10,504 68.5 587,428 221,849 132 = 137 50. 
1935 1,972 258,032 288,711 27,176 8,803 68.5 484,834 182,098 1 8 167 57 
N. Y., New Hav. & Hartf. .19346 2,010 370,028 458,887 24,581 12,457 65.6 691,617 260,516 205 —_ 75 31 
1935 2,039 340,635 416,378 20,557 10,569 65.2 586.044 219,930 179 7 114 38.4 
Great Lakes Region: 
Delaware & Hudson....... 1936 829 247,027 337,065 39,465 8,726 65.4 549,644 268,346 103 128 3513 
1935 831 208,507 285,588 36,947 6,996 62.8 443,119 208,552 110 134 28 lt 
Del., Lack. & Western..... 1936 983 399,378 447,648 59,238 13,207 67.5 778,629 312,172 145 1 88 37 
1935 992 347,166 386,731 52,510 10,671 64.0 632,453 242,189 115 27 96 40 
Erie (incl. Chi. & Erie)... .1936 2,284 743,003 788,497 44,516 31,858 65.5 1,949,856 781,065 198 58 215 45 
1935 2,298 655,645 690,550 39,048 26, 151 64.3 1,597,776 619,791 203 56 216 45 
Grand Trunk Western..... 1936 1,027 305,196 312,957 4,633 8,250 62.1 500,703 173,928 81 -— 56 40 
1935 1,007 243,152 247,967 3,419 6,505 60.5 401,353 138,962 79 - 60 43 
RA VO soc cceccvces 1936 1,303 414,004 444,793 53,412 14,347 65.6 904,064 388,947 149 7 126 44 
1935 1,318 394,486 418,472 43,007 11,844 64.5 742,416 303,230 121 3 156 55.7 
New York Central......... 1936 10,793 3,137,338 3,320,528 206, 552 101,908 58.5 6,813,950 2,839,531 963 73 418 28.7 
1935 10,885 2,671,156 2,803,109 168,436 83,984 58.7 5,510,469 2,243,279 810 79 642 41 
N. Y., Chicago & St. Louis. 1936 1,672 552,631 557,059 8,374 18,491 63.8 1,130,863 440,787 157 15 22 11 
1935 1,674 450,907 455,588 6,300 14,244 62.3 869,314 328,472 131 33 27 14.1 
Pere Marquette ........... 1936 2,081 434,403 450,276 7,656 11,291 59.8 729,167 269.422 122 “— 25 «174 
ae 1935 2,081 382,317 396,792 5,386 9,246 58.2 612,543 222,964 115 = 42 26.8 
Pittsburgh & Lake Erie... .1936 234 97,711 100,756 17 3,560 58.0 302,487 164,573 31 3 30 46.9 
1935 234 67,274 69,619 26 2,420 56.4 204,740 109,166 25 14 30 43. 
PE ea eeewemhee tae 1936 2,434 656,936 673,643 15,433 19,855 64.1 1,182,398 420,657 141 31 132 43.4 
1935 2,435 565,509 575,754 11,906 16,354 61.5 987,012 332,116 132 30 154 48.7 
Central Eastern Region: 
Baltimore & Ohio.........- 1936 6,351 1,633,697 2,008,610 221,636 47,177. 61.5 3,314,919 1,526,676 688 7 540 41 
1935 6,320 1,337,703 1,649,324 175,903 36,591 60.2 2,557,943 1,140,948 614 69 632 48.1 
Central of New Jersey..... 1936 681 164,056 183,745 37,412 5,320 60.3 371,229 177,277 60 12 75 51.0 
“Fr 1935 681 143,415 164,104 32,062 4,602 59.2 324,885 155,858 57 6 92 59.4 
Chicago & Eastern Illinois. .1936 931 194,779 195,783 3,122 5,166 63.9 342,931 152,551 62 45 42.1 
1935 939 178,132 178,542 2,833 4.126 62.5 277,413 124,151 48 4 5953.2 
Elgin, Joliet & Eastern..... 1936 435 117,899 120,605 2,339 2,901 60.3 231,501 118,322 60 - 24 28.6 
1935 434 93,694 95,052 1,548 2,155 58.8 172,182 85,293 53 - 34 39.1 
Long Island .....e.ceecees 1936 393 31,039 31,546 16,949 275 49.5 21,978 8,478 39 ~ = 11 22.0 
1935 393 27,907 29,274 15,068 247 49.7 20,000 7,910 30 + 16 32.1 
Pennsylvania System......-1936 10,031 3,346,307 3,837,729 442,791 113,311 60.9 7,872,023 3, 540,226 1,555 126 669 28 
1935 10,009 2,728,527 3,115,584 346,142 89,479 61.2 6,149,764 ,735,405 1,279 134 1,022 42.0 
ROOMS cc cccccccsscccese 1936 1,449 486,987 530,273 60,486 13,436 60.8 1,011,760 "494.050 212 44 82 24.3 
1935 1,451 404,035 438,866 50,093 10,815 59.1 802,212 382,883 182 75 90 25.9 
Pocahontas Region: 
Chesapeake & Ohio........ 1936 3,050 911,765 966,278 46,196 38,567 55.0 3,296,662 1,778,431 402 67 87 15.¢ 
1935 3,050 787,619 828,952 34,413 31,367 54.2 2,682,949 1,435,452 351 77 109 0 
Norfolk & Western........ 1936 2,183 726,351 775,155 41,895 28,718 58.1 2,454,189 1,317,963 275 56 27 7.5 
1935 2,145 592,809 625,117 32,496 22,115 58.8 1,826,609 962,679 234 80 54 14.7 
Southern Region: 
Atlantic Coast Line........ 1936 5,078 674,424 677,710 9,504 13,863 58.1 789,405 256,908 237 18 105 29.2 
1935 5,146 522,010 523,389 7,265 10,278 60.1 564,434 188,921 243 29 132 32.7 
Central of Georgia......... 1936 1,886 274,377 276,776 3,859 5,798 69.4 325,757 127,425 90 29 4.4 
1935 1,886 222/231 223,066 3,581 4,509 67.1 253,395 97,331 100 28 21.9 
Illinois a ae (inel. Y. 1936 6,566 1,780,680 1,794,110 34,340 41,624 61.6 2,777,677 1,169,798 672 9 194 22.2 
co hh Ss rere rr 1935 6,570 1,461,235 1,469,476 29,475 32,688 59.8 2,203,344 912,278 603 20 233 37.2 
iotinnine & Nashville..... 1936 4,942 1,267,332 1,375,149 36,925 28,667 58.9 2,073,512 997,042 380 1 185 aa7 
1935 5,007 1,039,397 1,124,328 31,998 22,015 58.8 1,580,833 761,406 309 9 252 44,2 
Seaboard Air Line......... 1936 4,295 556,329 577,876 4,631 14,221 63.6 848,272 303,783 25 3 58 18.6 
1935 4,295 450,414 458,128 4,225 10,533 64.9 622.603 229,338 217 2 109 33.2 
SER. gic catsecsevaces 1936 6,596 1,374,215 1,395,090 21,691 29,597 64.8 1,740,326 701,336 509 19 266 33.5 
1935 6,599 1,158,706 1,174,649 20,168 24,187 63.9 1,397,574 539,109 449 54 310 38.1 
Northwestern Region: 
Chicago & North Western. .1936 8,330 1,058,121 1,105,384 42,789 27,090 ~=60.3 1,772,686 650,880 351 73 276 38.4 
1935 8,355 904,253 940,177 24,276 22,278 61.1 1,398,710 501,255 405 126 238 30.7 
Chicago Great Western..... 1936 1,450 305,618 307,213 11,308 8,588 61.5 536,386 197,231 65 — 24 27.0 
1935 1,458 230,471 230,978 5,655 6,392 58.0 406,872 140,051 62 7 ye 28.1 
Chi., Milw., St. P. & Pac...1936 11,106 1,429,183 1,537,042 72,662 37,380 60.5 2,432,117 980,353 454 111 115 16.9 
1935 11,115 1,214,606 1,278,338 57,602 29,714 58.7 1,937,606 760,852 384 128 156 23.4 
Chi., St. P., Minneap. & Om.1936 1,637 239,814 249,469 13,125 5,024 60.1 327,397 126,511 82 48 16 11.( 
1935 1,641 215,810 221,785 10,397 4,383 60.4 282,931 107,366 76 37 30 21.0 
Great Northern ...........- 1936 7,997 826,695 826,987 34,646 24,849 61.7 1,596,806 654,690 365 37 163 28.8 
1935 8,031 655,016 662,552 22,778 19,585 65.1 1,210,000 509,055 359 76 170 28.1 
Minneap., St. P. & S. St. M.1936 4,278 393,067 401,695 5,510 8,629 67.1 494,543 199,417 120 - 29 19.5 
1935 4,273 350,173 355,640 3,224 7,073 67.2 403,401 168,426 120 2 36 22.8 
Northern Pacific .........-. 1936 6,429 734,284 810,613 47,071 22,368 67.7 1,330,156 566,975 365 7 90 13.5 
1935 6,422 593,992 644,910 42,715 17,149 69.1 1,009,088 435,319 311 26 121 26.4 
Central Western Region: 
PD 6c Gee e oes whet aler ad 1936 912 223,864 234,135 2,664 4,919 60.1 332,832 133,240 75 — 25 25.0 
1935 928 194,267 198,554 2,357 3,894 59.9 257,989 97,401 68 2 30 30.0 
Atch., ry - S. Fe (oe. 1936 13,227 1,953,115 2,125,154 104,129 55,617 63.1 3,454,966 1,175,953 590 61 313 32.5 
G.C. &S$ & P. & S.F.).1935 13,259 1,668,163 1,781,129 74,785 43,454 61.0 2,677,940 862,630 532 87 372 37.5 
Chicago, Burl. & Quincy. ..1936 8,934 1,454,978 1,513,651 60,110 37,542 61.8 2,318,349 993,282 465 - 89 16.1 
1935 8,962 1,264,043 1,311,438 45,335 31,207 59.4 1,955,979 826,743 448 2 89 16.5 
Chi., Rock I. & Pac. (incl. 1936 8,129 1,229,690 1,238,777 7,751 26,974 60.6 1,687 ,693 624,344 401 19 249 37.2 
Chi., Rock I. & Gulf)... .1935 8,273 1,050,645 - 1,062,740 5,066 21,751 60.8 1,342,245 483,836 342 18 355 49.7 
Denv. & Rio Gr. Western. .1936 2,576 348,350 385,838 47,162 8,151 63.9 519,310 213,375 177 6 14 
f 1935 2,584 257,464 284,015 30,651 6,451 64.5 401,040 165,330 153 12 47 22.2 
Southern Pac.—Pac. Lines. 1936 8,614 1,702,164 1,887,600 241,931 56,316 63.6 3,480,090 1,228,383 552 72 167 21.1 
1935 8,596 1,170,019 1,268,816 135,147 37,667 63.1 2,320,770 763,661 394 119 262 33.8 
Ce SOE i ce weeawewnn 1936 9,918 2,052,570 2,132,843 124,512 62,592 61.7 3,914,760 1,392,695 639 60 168 19.4 
1935 9,825 1,671,152 1,746,408 115,935 50,118 61.3 3,100,936 1,078,691 570 95 235 26.1 
Southwestern Region: 
Mo.-Kans.-Texas Lines ....1936 3,282 415,165 421,209 7,079 10,750 59.3 677,842 232,261 101 24 79 38 
1935 3,282 370,818 375,216 5,807 9,469 59.7 588,363 201,729 88 33 74 37.9 
Missourt Pacifle ...ccsees 1936 7,143 1,334,607 1,374,257 31,051 37,098 62.4 2,367,070 922,519 349 74 113 21.1 
1935 7,202 1,141,669 1,178,726 25,635 29,239 60.6 1,891,273 712,990 268 132 152 27 
St. Louis-San Francisco. ...1936 4,888 788,180 794,448 10,557 15,870 62.1 1,002,627 402,988 255 59 72 18.7 
1935 4,888 652,818 658,539 8,136 12,932 61.5 802,348 312,887 286 101 61 13 
St. Louis Southw. Lines. ..1936 1,733 334,722 339,516 4,599 8,243 61.3 499,461 172,520 107 7 6 : 
1935 1,767 267 ,004 272,148 3,620 6,318 62.1 369,780 122,067 99 12 10 S 
Texas & New Orleans..... 1936 4,415 682,714 686,619 10,754 16,433 65.1 1,034,195 402,853 215 39 44 14 
1935 4,415 528,747 528,775 5,704 11,531 62.6 715,826 249,114 180 49 71 2: 
ened Paes cas ccceess 1936 1,944 350,783 350,783 1,938 9,562 60.5 603,285 200,384 71 50 92 43 
1935 1,945 271,720 271,720 1,477 7,556 58.2 482,643 151,490 74 60 87 3! 


Note:—Effective with carrier reports for the month “ January, 1936, the rules relative to operating statistics of large steam railways were re 
vised with the following effect on this statement: Miles of road operated, number of locomotives on line, and number of freight cars on line were 
changed from averages for the month to actual figures as of the close of the month. Freight train and locomotive- miles, which formerly applied ly 
_to freight trains and the freight proportion of mixed trains, based on car-miles, were changed to apply to freight trains and all mixed trains handing 
more freight-train cars than passenger-train cars. Carriers were not required to rework 1935 figures according to the revised rules, but they have in 
some cases supplied considerable comparable data. In other cases, the figures shown in this statement for last year were restated by the carriers m 
last year’s reports, or inserted from such reports by the Bureau of Statistics. 
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1936, Compared with December, 1935, for Roads with Annual Operating Revenues Above $25,000,000 





mpiled by Bureau of Statistics, Interstate Commerce Commission. Subject to revision. 


Gross ton- 
Gross ton- miles Pounds of 
miles per per Net Net ton- coal per 
Per train- train-mile, Net ton- Net miles 1,000 gros 
cent hour, excluding ton- miles ton- Car- per _ton-miles, 
Number of freight un- excluding loco- miles per miles miles mile of including 
cars on line serv- locomo- motives per loaded per per road locomo- 
r a — ice- tivesand and train- car- car- car- per tives and 
Region, road, and year Home Foreign Total able tenders tenders’ mile mile ~— day day day tenders 
New England Region: 
Boston & Albany.......... 1936 2,431 4,243 6,674 24.3 20,369 1,195 417 19.0 315 25.0 5,611 172 
1935 2,487 4,588 7,075 a1.3 20,806 1,232 427 18.7 255 20.5 4,822 172 
Boston & Maine........... 1936 7,366 8.544 15, 910 14.0 26,216 1,979 747 21.1 437 30.2 3,673 111 
1935 8,704 6,554 15,258 15.9 25,187 1,888 709 20.7 377 26.6 2,979 114 
N. Y., New Hav. & Hartf. .1936 9,971 11,939 21,910 13.9 26,155 1,904 717 20.9 371 27.1 4,180 113 
1935 13,788 11,716 25, 504 16.3 25,263 1,757 659 29.8 278 20.5 3,480 115 
Great Lakes Region: 
Delaware & Hudson....... 1936 7,688 3,525 11,213 3.6 30,742 2,237 1,092 30.8 778 38.6 10.440 117 
1935 10,011 2,695 12,706 4.1 29,836 2,138 1,006 29.8 514 27.4 8,096 118 
Del., Lack. & Western..... 1936 13,341 6,290 19,631 17.6 32,646 1,973 791 23.6 513 32.1 10,248 140 
a 1935 15,341 5,181 20,522 35.3 30,796 1,845 707 22.7 374 25.7 7,877 151 
Erie (incl. Chi. & Erie)... .1936 18,441 19,557 37,998 2.6 42,413 2,645 1,059 24.5 650 40.5 11,029 106 
1935 21,381 12,430 33,811 5.4 40,153 2,453 952 23.7 587 38.5 8,702 109 
Grand Trunk Western..... 1936 4,413 9,989 14,402 14.1 30,797 1,659 576 21.1 392 29.9 5,462 102 
’ 1935 4,481 7,802 12,283 15.7 30,355 1,665 577 21.4 363 28.1 4,453 105 
Fe ae 1936 12,197 10,558 22,755 6.7 38,594 2,219 955 27.1 568 31.9 9,626 135 
E 1935 12,415 7,510 19,925 Pj 35,992 1,923 785 25.6 487 29.5 7,421 141 
New York Central......... 1936 91,155 66,208 157,363 13.6 35,339 2,194 914 27.9 562 34.5 8,487 113 
ae ne 1935 122,699 64,807 187,506 21.4 34,353 2,084 849 26.7 386 24.6 6,648 117 
N. Y., Chicago & St. Louis. 1936 6,203 7,844 14,047 2.0 36,496 2,050 799 23.8 1,010 66.4 8,505 102 
1935 7,463 7,808 14,620 5.0 33,915 1,929 729 23.1 724 50.3 6,329 106 
Pere Marquette ........... 1936 8,454 8,484 16,938 2.4 26,494 1,682 622 23.9 507 35.6 4,175 103 
: 1935 10,688 6,125 16,813 4.7 25,964 1,602 583 24.1 428 30.5 3,455 105 
Pittsburgh & Lake Erie... .1936 11,235 13,043 24,278 30.5 42,353 3,106 1,690 46.2 224 8.4 22,704 91 
. 1935 14,904 11,235 26,139 40.7 42,636 3,046 1,624 45.1 135 5.3 15,060 121 
WOME Siasaetasaves omens 1936 11,823 10,758 22,581 5.3 36,418 1,828 650 21.2 612 44.9 3070 118 
1935 12 769 8,832 21 601 ci 34,879 1,768 595 20.3. 501 40.1 4,400 130 
Central Eastern Region: 
Baltimore & Ohio.......... 1936 60,495 29,662 90,157 17.4 25,907 2,064 951 32.4 546 27.5 7,754 15 
: 1935 70,414 20,668 91,082 19.0 24,967 1,942 866 31.2 404 31.5 5,824 164 
Central of New Jersey..... 1936 10,890 10,262 21,152 30.7 26,715 2,362 1,128 33.3 265 13.2 8,395 
= 1935 12,582 8,407 20,989 35.7 27,185 2,350 1,127 33.9 232 11.6 7,381 156 
Chicago & Eastern Illinois. .1936 2,570 3,679 6,249 2.9 30,448 177s 789 29.5 792 41.9 5,284 127 
ae ; 1935 3,228 3,821 7,049 ia 27,291 1,581 708 30.1 581 30.9 4,266 144 
Elgin, Joliet & Eastern..... 1936 8,201 6,124 14,325 4.3 16,034 2,023 1,034 40.8 259 10.5 8,778 124 
1935 8,099 4,020 12, 119 4.6 16,195 1,886 934 39.6 231 9.9 6,339 134 
ee a | a 1936 402 2,882 3,284 2.4 5,329 729 281 30.8 76 5.0 696 353 
. 1935 716 3,046 3,762 2.1 5,362 729 288 32.0 66 4.1 650 359 
Pennsylvania System....... 1936 184,322 65,319 249,641 17.5 33,463 2,395 1,077 31.2 462 24.3 11,385 130 
. 1935 212,076 53,325 265,401 16.9 31,821 2,292 1,020 30.6 327 17.5 8,816 13¢ 
ne ee ee ere 1936 24,167 14,095 38,262 6.9 24,934 2,085 1,018 36.8 425 19.0 10,999 154 
1935 28,861 10,032 38,893 10.0 25,382 1,992 951 35.4 317 15.2 8,511 158 
Pocahontas Region: 
Chesapeake & Ohio........ 1936 42,942 10,248 53,190 1.0 50.152 3,661 1,975 46.1 1,090 43.0 18,805 g 
ns 1935 39,643 8,692 48,335 1.9 46,709 3,443 1,842 45.7 939 37.9 15,183 93 
Norfolk & Western........ 1936 34,452 4,059 38,511 1.5 48,980 3,426 + 1,840 45.9 1,157 43.4 19,478 109 
: : 1935 34,056 4,814 38,870 2.4 45,178 3,115 1,642 43.5 824 32.1 14,479 122 
Southern Region: 
Atlantic Coast Line........ 1936 18,726 10,560 29,286 19.8 20,573 1,172 381 18.5 294 27.3 1,632 117 
: 1935 23,622 8,069 31,691 20.2 18,689 1,082 362 18.4 196 ey 1,184 128 
Central of Georgia......... 1936 3,784 3,915 7,699 3.3 21,541 1,192 466 22.0 556 36.5 2,180 132 
ay 1935 5,949 2,224 8,173 18.7 20. "900 1,147 440 21.6 372 25.7 1,665 142 
Illinois Central (incl. Y. 1936 32,913 21,548 54,461 20.8 26,264 1,571 662 28.1 699 40.4 5,755 140 
-  ? ae 1935 42,507 16,860 59,367 35.4 25,555 1,520 629 27.9 488 29.3 4,479 148 
Louisville & Nashville..... 1936 35,786 10,884 46,670 15.9 23,876 1,638 788 34.8 693 33.8 6,508 139 
: F 1935 39,408 8,022 47,430 24.9 23,247 1,523 734 34.6 517 25.3 4,905 148 
Seaboard Air Line......... 1936 10,001 8,236 18,237 2.2 25,065 1,547 554 21.4 552 40.6 2,281 126 
1935 10,839 5,952 16,791 3.0 22, 906 1,405 518 21.8 452 31.9 1,722 131 
SOUMENM 0 .00i0606 eneseacare 1936 22,345 20,912 43,257 15.7 20,916 1,277 514 23.7 522 34.0 3,430 156 
1935 26,459 16,834 43,293 18.1 20,067 1,214 468 22.3 404 28.4 2,635 166 
Northwestern Region: 
Chicago & North Western..1936 34,884 20,697 55,581 6.2 25,859 1,700 624 24.0 371 25.6 2,520 137 
ae 1935 40,023 18,900 58,923 7.0 @ajf00 1,951 556 22.5 274 19.9 1,935 141 
Chicago Great Western..... 1936 2,121 4,587 6,708 22 3O253- 1,756 646 23.0 974 68.9 4,387 140 
1935 2,354 3,300 5,654 2.6 33,146 1,767 608 21.9 809 63.6 3,099 141 
‘hi., Milw., St. P. & Pac...1936 42,398 19,912 62,310 2.6 27,142 1,709 689 26.2 505 31.8 2,847 135 
ee : 1935 47,805 17,187 64,992 2.9 25,649 1,602 629 25.6 378 25.1 2,208 137 
Chi, St. BP: Minneap. & Om.1936 4,272 5,602 9,874 6.8 18,160 1,379 533 25.2 434 28.7 2,493 127 
: ss 1935 4,161 5,002 9,163 93 18,231 1,316 499 24.5 385 26.0 2,110 138 
Great Northern ..2< 006 cies 1936 35,084 11,469 46,553 7.9 28,845 1,942 796 26.3 446 27.4 2,641 13¢ 
1 39,212 9,529 48,741 7.6 28,529 1,859 782 26.0 331 19.5 2,045 136 
Minneap., St. P. & S. St. M.1936 12,161 4,564 16,725 5.0 20,214 1,266 510 23.1 376 24.3 1,504 119 
1935 13,059 3,960 17,019 3.6 18,850 1,156 483 23.8 321 20.1 1,272 12 
Northern Pacific .......... 1936 26,797 6,568 33,365 8.7 27,888 1,819 775 25.3 538 31.4 2,845 158 
a . 1935 30,684 5,413 36,097 9.6 26,501 1,707 737 25.4 385 21.9 2,187 168 
Central Western Region: 
ROME ohiecnnctcs sects eioiicans 1936 2,423 6,180 8,603 25.1 33,623 1,493 598 27.1 495 30.5 4,715 131 
1935 2,375 6,588 9,163 22.7 31,005 1,334 504 25.0 338 22.6 3,384 145 
Atch., Top. & S. Fe (incl. 1936 64,004 14,178 78,182 8.8 33,266 1,773 603 23.4 489 36.7 2,868 128 
G.C. & SF. & 'P.& S. F.).1935 72,057. 10,356 82,413 10.6 30,507 1,607 518 19.9 336 27.8 2,099 133 
Chicago, Burl. & Quincy. ..1936 26,543 16,851 43,394 3.5 28,662 1,601 686 26.5 734 44.8 3,586 13 
1935 29,456 13,480 42,936  B. 27,713 1,559 659 26.5 616 39.1 2,976 137 
Rock I. & Pac. (incl. 1936 22,470 13,472 35,942 3 24,551 1,375 509 23.1 561 40.0 2,477 145 
Chi. Rock I. & Gulf)... .1935 28,563 11,640 40,203 11.1 22,670 1,281 462 22.2 397 29.4 1,887 155 
Deny, & Rio Gr. Western. .1936 11,580 3,748 15,328 4.0 23,180 1,498 615 26.2 441 26.4 2,672 18 
. 1935 12,401 3,197 15,598 6.7 23,139 1,566 645 25.6 335 20.3 2,064 171 
Southern Pac.—Pac. Lines.1936 31,721 30,352 62, 073 6.5 32,141 2,060 727 21.8 645 46.4 4,600 115 
— ? 1935 33,555 23,872 57,427 9.1 32,555 1,996 657 20.3 429 33.5 2,866 110 
Union FRGHhG: 625. <Ssccasd- 1936 38,516 19,950 58,466 9.9 39,479 1,918 682 22.3 756 55.1 4,530 12¢ 
: 1935 42,040 16,992 59,032 13.1 37,779 1,868 650 21.5 575 43.6 3,541 124 
Southwestern Region: 
M».-Kans.-Texas Lines ....1936 3,840 5,594 9,434 2.1 30,480 1,634 560 21.6 793 61.9 2,283 
\ 1935 5,416 5,098 10,514 2.8 29,418 1,590 545 21.3 618 48.6 1,983 98 
Missouri Pacific .......... 1936 14,727 21,819 36,546 2.3 31,593 1,785 696 24.9 782 50.4 4,166 127 
c, : : 1935 15,794 19,408 35,202 aoe 29,228 1,661 626 24.4 645 43.6 3,193 13¢ 
St. Louis-San Francisco. ...1936 17,512 7,088 24,600 6.9 24,404 1,275 513 25.4 528 33.5 2,659 143 
a : Z 1935 19,943 5,200 25,143 4.9 22,987 1,232 480 24.2 401 27.0 2,065 144 
t. Louis Southw. Lines. ..1936 2,680 3,784 6,464 3.0 26,867 1,498 517 20.9 843 65.7 3,211 110 
om 1935 3,296 2,986 6,282 4.8 25,455 1,387 458 19.3 646 53.8 2,228 109 
Te.as & New Orleans..... 1936 6,788 12,578 19,366 6.1 27,062 1,523 593 24.5 663 41.6 2,944 93 
; 5 1935 7.835 11,344 19,179 7.3 23,194 1,364 475 21.6 419 31.0 1,820 98 
Texas & Pacific........... 1936 2,426 5,288 7,714 2.5 28,149 1,725 573 21.0 787 62.1 3,325 9 
1935 3, 034 4,605 7,639 2.3 27.359 1,779 558 20.0 603 51.7 2,512 
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LUKENS STEEL I BOILERS AND FIREBOKES 


} 









Lukens Plates 
for boilers and 
fireboxes ...a 
popular railroad 
specification. 


First for the original twelve 4-6-6-4 type loco- 
motives built by American Locomotive Com- 
pany for Northern Pacific Railway Company 
... and now again... for nine additional 
engines of the same type, Lukens Plates were selected: 
Silico-Manganese and carbon steel for the boilers; Lukens 
locomotive firebox steel for the fireboxes; copper-bearing 
dished heads for the tender tanks, and other steels for 
other parts. 
bdbéi These locomotives, with boiler and firebox plates by 
: Lukens, are an additional demonstration of the value of 
the facilities of the “World’s Largest Plate Mill” in locomo- 
tive construction, and further evidence of continuing rail- 
¢ road recognition of the high quality of Lukens plates and 
With weight on drivers of 435,000 Lukens flanged products. 


Ibs. the new Northern Pacific mal- ° P ‘. 
lets will develop a maximum trac- When you draw specifications for new motive power, 
tive effort of 104,500 Ibs. remember that Lukens, with 126 years of plate-making 


experience, is prepared to furnish boiler and firebox plates 
in all grades and qualities, including Nickel Alloy, Croman- 
sil, Silico-Manganese and other alloys particularly adapted 
to specific conditions. 


Where it has to have quality, specify plates by Lukens. 


Lil RENS STEEL COMPANY 


FIRST TO ROLL BOILER PLATE IN AMERICA 


COATESVILLE, PENNSYLUANIA 


Branch Offices or Agents in é 
Baltimore Boston Chicago Cincinnati Cleveland Detroit 
El Paso Houston Los Angeles Montreal New York Oakland 
Philadelphia Pittsburgh San Francisco Seattle Syracuse Toront’ 











